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Mobilization Under Present Plans 
Captain Elbridge Colby, /nfantry 


HEN the national 
monarchs of history 
went to war against 
their dynastic ene- 
mies, they issued or- 
ders to their profes- 
sional standing ar- 
mies who proceeded 
to the frontier and 
won or lost the cam- 
paign. Armies were 
standing armies owing direct allegi- 
ance to their king, not unlike that 
which the battle-companions of early 
Anglo-Saxon times or the feudal lords 
of later years owed their chiefs. War 
was a military occupation and was 
carried on by a comparatively small 
portion of the population. Except for 
the rise and fall of government consols 
on the exchange or the give and take 
of political diseussion, the public was 
but slightly interested. 

All this has been changed with the 
passing of time. The newer forms of 
government give individual citizens a 
greater opportunity to participate in 
the decisions of their countries, and 
imply on their part a greater interest 
and support on national policies. The 
newer forms of war, requiring more 
complieated support in man power and 
supplies and transportation and manu- 
facture, have involved the entire popu- 

ition of the country in the conflict. 














It is manifestly impossible for any 
country to maintain today an army 
sufficiently strong to take care of all 
possible war-time emergencies. A 
standing army of sufficient size to do 
that would be out of all proportion to 
the population to be protected. Con- 
sequently the tendency has been to de- 
pend upon the citizens of the country 
rather than upon a large standing 
army. But citizens have their peace- 
able occupations, to which they give 
the major portion of their time and 
energy, occupations which interest 
them directly and personally. They 
are unaccustomed to the ways of war, 
and provision must be made to secure 
a transition of the individuals and of 
the nation to a war-time organization 
and status. This transition cannot be 
secured simply by riding down the 
country road like Paul Revere and 
calling upon the people to pick up 
their muskets and come out and shoot. 
It can only be secured by systematic 
organization of men and resources and 
fitting and training them for active 
service in modern battle. This pre- 
paratory process is an integral part of 
all plans and programs for possible 
wars. 

Preparation for National Defense 
has often been spoken of as insurance 
against national disaster, and com- 
pared to fire and burglary, and acci- 
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dent, and life insurance. The analogy 
is good, for by paying the necessary 
small premiums a measure of security 
ean be provided and the wastage in 
men and money avoided, which comes 
from plunging unprepared into sud- 
den war. But there is still another 
analogy. It might even be more 
proper to compare the business of the 
National Defense organization to that 
of a firm providing automatic sprink- 
ler systems, which when a small fire 
starts, are able to get into instant oper- 
ation and repress dangers that may 
arise to threaten the property needing 
protection. Like the employee of the 
firm, a statesman may be able to use 
strong words and prevent the incen- 
diary from lighting his match. Like 
the night watchman, the permanent 
police forces may stamp out a little 
blaze before it becomes really threat- 
ening. 

Like the sprinkling device with its 
‘‘danger point,’’ the government has 
its definition of a ‘‘national emer- 
gency’’ for which troops may be em- 
ployed. If the fire be a relatively 
small one, only a portion of the sys- 
tem is called into play and the con- 
flagration is checked before it spreads 
beyond a limited locality. If the fire 
be a large one, the entire system goes 
into action, distributing its force 
through well-planned and carefully 
designed channels and calling upon 
the utmost of its reserve supplies to 
get the outbreak under control. If it 
assumes serious proportions, the city 
fire department is brought to the scene 
to concentrate hose and water tower on 
critical points, and also to attach its 
engine to the fire connections and 
pipes that were built in when the 
building was erected. These connec- 


tions were all a part of the orig 
plan of the architect, just as muc!) 4 
part of the architect’s plan as were 
the provisions for ‘‘common defen. 

a part of the plan of the men who 
formed and framed our national (oy 
stitution. Buildings have been put wp 
with no thought of these things and 
these are the greatest ‘‘risks’’ as the 
insurance man would say. Govern. 
ments have existed, like China, with 
out defense organization, and 
these have been at the merey of in 
ternal trouble makers 
dangers. But every far-seeing builder 
of the present provides for these 
things in advance, and every far-see- 
ing government makes adequate pro 
vision for national defense. When fire 
has broken out, it is too late to tear up 
the floors and install the automatic 
sprinklers and the high pressure water 
pipes, for the clutter of construction 
would simply add fuel to the flames 
When war has broken out, it is too 
late to make your plans and start your 
preparations, for the confusion will 
simply add to the troubles of the 
statesmen and the military leaders. In 
every building, success in fighting fire 
depends upon the plans and prepara 
tions that have been made in advance; 


good 


and external 


and in every civilized country self- 
defense depends upon the well-fore 
seen organization and application of 
its resources, its industrial strength 
and its effective manpower. 

There are those who say that the 
citizens of America will rapidly pre- 
pare themselves when war comes, and 
forget the inefficiencies which such a 
policy of hasty mobilization has 
brought upon us in the past. There 
are those who think that, if more time 
is needed to prevent the delays of 
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1917. we ean begin to prepare when we 
oe ourselves drifting towards war, but 
they forget that in the entire history 
¢ the world open preparation and 

anning for mobilization when a war 
seemed imminent has always been a 
precipitant of war itself. Hach nation 
fears the other is getting ready for a 
sudden attack. Each nation calls 
ipon the other to halt its mobilization. 
Each nation is offended at the prepara- 
tion of the other. So, preparation but 
slightly in advance is far worse than 
preparation after the danger has 
arisen. The preparation must be made 
in times of peace, when there is no 
particular nation which ean fear the 
planning is a threat against itself. The 
preparation must be made well in ad- 
vance, for diplomatie reasons as well 
as for reasons of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

In accordance with this sound prin- 
ciple, and in order to take such pru- 
dent measures as a democratic nation 
will require to insure the continuance 
of its liberty and the security of its 
government against foreign aggres- 
sion, the American Congress passed 
the National Defense Act of 1920 and 


put into operation a definite military - 


poliey dependent upon popular sup- 
port. 

“This is the plan and program for 
National Defense which, it will be seen, 
provides for peace-time training of 
citizens in the arts of war, so that the 
patriotie young men of the country 
ean fit themselves for more efficient 
leadership and more effective service. 
In the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps there are over a hundred thou- 
sand young men now taking training 
along with their academie work. In 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


there are about thirty thousand youths 
who spend a month in the summer 
learning the elements of the military 
game and improving their health, 
their physique, and their conception of 
citizenship. In the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps there are about eighty thousand 
holders of commissions qualified to do 
their part, some of them appearing in 
uniform for a fifteen-day period each 
year, some of them for a thirty-day 
period, and some few for slightly 
longer periods attending the various 
Army schools. In the National Guard, 
the units have their regular drill 
periods and their annual summer en- 
campments for field training. In the 
Regular Army, the task of maintain- 
ing the highest state of efficiency is 
carried on, and particularly the task 
of training and instructing the Guard 
and the Reserves. Indeed, except for 
the insular, coast and Panama garri- 
sons, the chief task of the Regular 
Army today is the instruction of citi- 
zen soldiers so that the training of new 
increments in future conflicts will be 
greater than volunteers or drafts have 
ever had before. 

The plan in this way does two 
things: it provides for the training 
of selected citizens in time of peace, 
and it fits those citizens into the gen- 
eral organization of the Army of the 
United States. Thus, we have finally, 
after the space of a hundred years, 
brought about the condition which 
Calhoun deemed desirable, a condition 
where there should be ‘‘nothing either 
to new-model or to create,’’ a condi- 
tion in complete conformity with the 
demands of modern war, a condition 
which follows the democratic traditions 
of the United States with regard to 
military service, and, finally, a condi- 
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tion which will require no change in 
time of war except a change in size and 
an increase in numbers. This is not 
militarism. This is merely patriotic 
and democratic preparedness. It is 
the free organization of a free people 
for national defense, a defense of the 
nation by the citizens of the nation. 


We Americans are so accustomed to 
reading and studying in our history 
text-books of the glorious deeds of the 
citizen soldiers in all our wars, that we 
are inclined to be uninformed as to the 
errors of the past. We feel that we 
have so splendid a record that we fail 
to appreciate the real achievements of 
our present legislation designed to re- 
move the mistakes made before us. The 
state control that hampered operations 
in the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the Civil War has finally been 
eliminated. Never again will short- 
term volunteers be enabled to claim 
their discharges on the very eve of im- 
portant operations, as they did from 
Schuyler at the opening of the Sara- 
toga campaign, from Scott at Vera 
Cruz during the Mexican War, from 
MeDowell prior to Bull Run. Our or- 
ganization of war-time forces during 
the War of 1812 and during the Civil 
War was carried on in a haphazard, 
day-to-day, and month-to-month fash- 
ion; but we have, by virtue of our 
new legislation, got away from all of 
that. When we mobilized our militia 
on the Mexican Border in 1916, there 
was a lack of tents, a lack of mules and 
horses, a lack of shoes for horses and 
shoes for men, a lack of blankets and 
breeches and shirts, a lack of facilities 
for rifle practice and field training. 
The situation was such that a news- 
paper man who investigated condi- 
tions remarked of such a mobilization 


that ‘‘if it should occur again in :\\¢ 
face of a competent enemy, it mivht 
lead to national destruction.’? And 
our mobilization for the World War 
was no more commendable. Ve 
astounded the world, not so much hy 
our achievements in 1917-1918, as hy 
our achievements in the face of our 
difficulties. Only one-sixth of the off- 
cers we counted on to train and |ead 
our troops had had any previous mili- 
tary experience at all. We opened 
camps to train our prospective com- 
missioned commanders. We had to 
wait until these camps closed before 
we could call out the draft—had to 
wait from April until September. And 
it was late in the spring of the follow- 
ing year before any of our troops were 
able to stage an offensive operation. 
And in the meanwhile feverish activity 
was going on at the big mobilization 
eamps. At Camp Funston there were 
no guns, so the artillery drilled with 
imaginary weapons, and then with 
clumsy contraptions hewed out of logs. 
There were no uniforms. ‘‘Go out and 
buy blue denim overalls,’’ said Gen- 
eral Wood to his supply officers. There 
were no rifles. ‘‘Let them whittle 
rifles out of wood,’’ said General 
Wood. And so, winding in columns 
over the hills on practice marches or 
treading a sentry post in camp, the 
American soldier appeared with a 
wooden gun and with denim overalls 
flapping in the breeze. Our mobiliza- 
tion for the World War may have been 
successful in its eventual result, but it 
was not expeditious or economica! in 
method. 

These are the errors of the past 
which the National Defense Act was 
designed to correct, and to avoid for 
the future. Contemplating no change 
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ur armed forces except a change 
ize, providing for training of citi- 
; in time of peace, and fitting 
ined civilians into a huge skeleton 
.y of the United States, as we have 
eady seen, the act performs its 
netion and will insure more efficient 
hilizations than the country has 
r seen. Our World War veterans 
not always be with us. It is con- 
vatively estimated that in 1925, 
ess than 20 per cent of them will be 
‘a suitable military age. The Na- 
tional Defense Act in operation com- 
ensates for this inevitable decline in 
numbers and provides for the procure- 
ment and peace-time training of new 
blood. Our war-time industries went 
out of business and our war stocks 
have been mostly disposed of. But 
again the National Defense Act has 
looked after the matter and its oper- 
ation comprises the mobilization of in- 
dustry, of civil products as well as of 
soldiers. Procurement plans 
for supplies, equipment, and material 
are laid and eivilian manufacturers 
have been organized for future co- 
operation with the government in pos- 
sible emergencies. 
gress been achieved 


tizen 


So well has pro- 
under this Act, 
that now it has been possible to make 
tentative plans for such a mobilization 
of our national strength, with the 
establishment and preliminary fune- 
tioning of the skeleton units and lo- 
calized headquarters of the organized 
reserves, it has been possible to an- 
unce that the United States now has, 
‘or the first time in its history, a ecom- 
ete scheme for mobilization. 


We know that the American people 
vitally coneerned with the question 
national defense. We know that 
’ have never in the past failed to 






do everything necessary to assure the 
security of their country. Now, with 
a sound plan, with direct suggestions 
as to how they may work toward an 
effective operation of such a plan, with 
tangible, concrete ways in which they 
can give occasional service to insure 
the success of the first comprehensive 
military policy the country has ever 
adopted, it is felt that the citizens of 
America will combine to make this 
democratic program a success. The 
‘*defense day test’’ planned for the 
coming month of September, will un- 
doubtedly demonstrate certain minor 
flaws in the present plan. But it will 
do much more than that. It will offer 
the patriotic citizenry of America an 
opportunity to show their real interest 
in our military strength and resources. 
Our country is so large, our ecommuni- 
ties so separated, our local interests 
so strong, that there is doubt in the 
minds of many if any national cooper- 
ation can be secured in such a test. 
There is a doubt if it will not require 
the stress and strain, and imminent 
danger of war itself, to bring out the 
lovalty and interest of our citizens. 
But the doubters are in error. When 
the svstematie way is shown to them, 
and the immediate occasion is pre- 
sented to them, the intelligent far- 
seeing American citizens will he eager 
to demonstrate their ability to handle 
these mobilization problems and their 
whole-hearted agreement with the gov- 
ernment in the policy by which really 
practical preparedness—though to a 
very limited degree, and only in skele- 
éon form—has for the first time been 
entered upon as a nation-wide en- 
deavor. When the interests of Amer- 
ica are involved, the citizens of Amer- 
ica never have been lacking and never 
will be lacking. 

















Russian Model Infantry Company 
Lieut. Col. Charles B. Stone, Jr., General Staff 





MODEL Infantry 
company or ‘‘ Pokaz- 
naya’’ company has 
recently been formed 
in each Infantry regi- 
ment of the Red 
mee Army in order to 





train troops in the 
group system. As 
the organization and 
equipment of a model 
company is the same as that adopted 
for a war-strength rifle company, the 
details are of interest. 

The advantage of this system of or- 
ganization is that the full war strength 
basie Infantry unit is always present 
in each Infantry regiment. It may 
thus be visualized at all times; its em- 
ployment can be studied on the ground 
by the entire regimental personnel; 
and it can serve as a demonstration 
unit for working out combat problems 
under war conditions which in our 
service can only be done by tempo- 
rarily combining the units of an entire 
battalion. 

The Company’s organization is as 
follows: 

Company Commander (mounted) 
Assistant (second in command) 
1st COMBAT PLATOON 

1 officer 

10 Non-commissioned officers 

47 Privates 

Weapons: 2 light machine guns, 4 

automatic rifles, 4 grenade rifles, 5 

revolvers, and 47 rifles. 

2D COMBAT PLATOON 
(Same as 1st) 
246 


3D COMBAT PLATOON 


(Same as Ist) 


4TH HEADQUARTERS OR COMMAND 
PLATOON 
2 officers 
8 Non-commissioned officers 
1 Political Personnel 
36 Privates 
Weapons: 1 automatic rifle, 4 re 
volvers, and 44 rifles. 


TOTAL FOR COMPANY 


a 


7 ‘‘Medium’’ Commanding Person- 
nel 
38 ‘‘ Junior’? Commanding Personna 

1 Political Personnel 

177 Privates 
TOTAL EQUIPMENT 
Six light machine guns, 13 automatic 

rifles, 185 rifles, 12 grenade rifles, 19 

revolvers, 1 2-horse field kitchen, 1 

2-horse ration cart, 1 2-horse am- 

munition cart, 6 draft horses, and 2 

riding horses. 

The Red Army was originally form- 
ed without any differences in rank or 
grades. All were ‘‘tovarisch’’ or com 
rades. As now organized there are 
three distinct grades of offices with 
varying degrees of rank in each grade 
Thus, there are the ‘‘higher,’’ ‘‘medi 
um,’’ and ‘‘junior’’ grades of com- 
manding personnel. In the company, 
the commander, the second in com- 
mand, the four platoon commanders 
and the commander of the second or 
medical section of the Headquarters 
Platoon are of the ‘‘medium’’ com- 
manding personnel, which embraces 
all grades from major to lieutenant 
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1 non-commissioned officers, as we 
ould eall them, are of the ‘‘junior”’ 
mmanding personnel. The Political 
Personnel referred to under ‘‘ Total 
is the commissar who 


ae 


x Company”’ 


s not only responsible for political 
matters, but is also the educational 
worker of the command. 

Each of the three combat platoons, 
in addition to a platoon headquarters, 
las three sections or groups of two 
syuads each. The first section or 
vroup is the light machine gun see- 
tion. The seeond and third are auto- 
rife sections. The detailed organiza- 
tion is as follows: 

PLATOON 
1 Platoon Commander 
1 Assistant Platoon Commander 
1 Observer 
” Liaison Agents 
| revolvers, 1 rifle) 


1st SECTION 
1 Section Commander (1 rifle) 
Ist Squad: 1 Commander, 8 men; 1 
light machine gun, 9 rifles. 
21 Squad: Same as Ist Squad. 
2D SECTION 
Sd Squad: 
automatie 
rifles. 
ith Squad: 


1 Commander, 7 men; 1 
rifle, 1 grenade rifle, 6 


Same as 3d Squad. 


3D SECTION 
oth Squad: Same as 3d Squad. 
ith Squad: Same as 3d Squad. 
The Headquarters, or Command 
Platoon is composed as follows: 


| Commander: Chief of Supplies 


| Gas instruetor 
| rifle, 1 revolver) 


lst SECTION 


! Commander (1 rifle) 


Ist Squad (Seouts) : 
6 scouts, 2 observers; 1 
rifle, 8 rifles. 

2d Squad (Liaison): 1 


1 senior scout, 
automatic 


senior agent, 
6 agents, 2 signallers; 9 rifles. 
2D SECTION 
1 Medical Commanding Personnel (1 
revolver). 
3d Squad (Medical) : 
4 stretcher bearers, 1 


1 Commander, 

artificer, 6 
rifles. 

3D SECTION 

1 Quartermaster (1 rifle), 5th Squad 
(Administrative): 1 Clerk, 1 Q. M. 
assistant, 1 wagoner, 1 bootmaker, 3 
teamsters, 3 cooks, 1 groom (mount- 
ed), 1 political worker; 12 rifles. 
The Combat Platoon seems to be a 

well balanced fighting unit with a suf- 

ficient command group to direct its 

The 


light machine guns as an integral part 


action in combat. inclusion of 
of the Combat Platoon seems to be un- 
usual and it is not yet clear how they 
are transported in the field. 
parison of the organization and arma- 


A com- 


ment of rifle companies and battalions 
in the French, British, Japanese and 
Red Armies is shown at the top of the 
next page. 

It will be noted from the tabu- 
lation that the Red Army Company 
exceeds all others in personnel 
strength and is greatly superior in fire 
The Red Battalion has more 
nearly the organization of the French 


power. 


and American battalion, but has su- 
perior fire power as a result of the 
light machine guns forming part of 
the rifle companies. 
EQUIPMENT 
The Red soldier has recently been 


issued new clothing and the model 


companies of each rifle division have 
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COMPARATIVE STRENGTH STATISTICS 
Rifle Company 


Platoons 
Country Strength No. Sections Total 
No. Strength Armament Arman 
Ee Te 4 officers .. 4 3 13 1 auto rifle 12 auto rif 
185 men 
Great Britain ............... 5 officers 4 4 _. 8 Lewis g 
132 men 
ee . 4 Officers _. 4 — 12 auto ri 
200 men 
NE . 7 officers 4 2. 4 2 M. G.s or 6 Light M. G 
215 men 2 auto rifles 13 auto rif 
No. of Rifle Battalion Total Arm 
Country Rifle Machine Gun Company ment per 
Companies No. Strength M. G.s per Co.  Battalio: 
France 3 4 officers 16 36 auto rifl 
150 men 16 M. G.s 
Great Britain 4 1 3 officers s 32 auto rifl 
48 men 8 M. G.s 
CO a 4 1 4 officers 4 48 auto rifl 
70 men 4 M. G.s 
Russia 3 1 82 men 8 39 auto rifl 
18 light M. G.s 
8 heavy M. G. 
received new equipment. The In- Weight 
fantry soldier’s belt is made of a Articles weunde Ou 


strong water-proof material about 2% 
inches wide supported by 


slings. 
Attached to his belt by 


Reserve ration 
Coffee and sugar ....... 0 4 


Infantry soldier carries the following: 
an elliptical shovel in a case, a can- 
teen of aluminum or tin, a gas mask 
in a carrying case, 120 rounds of am- 


munition in four 


pouches, 


grenades in a water-proof bag. 


The following is the proposed list of 


equipment for the Infantry soldier: 
Weight 


Articles 
Worn by the man: 
Summer cap . secnossliatiabins 
Coat and trousers ___ : 
Leggins (puttees) 
Boots 





Underclothing 


Total clothing 


Equipment: 
Poa: ftemety) ........... 
Carried in pack: 

Underclothing 
Leggins 





ee ie! ea 


Food: 
Daily ration 


00 | Ke wonwo 


c= 


wn oor 


oO NRO SO 


shoulder Spoon, soap and case, 
cleaning materials 1 0 
Cup 0 . 
thongs, the Overcoat 6 ) 
eee I ee ee . 19 0 

Belt .. ica: 

Canteen (filled) ee 2 . 
Gas Mask and Case ... 2 0 

4 Cartridge a * with 
three 120 rounds iw 7 0 
Shovel and Case . ae | 0 
3 Grenades and Case .... 6 0 
Rifle oa ao. 2 8 
Miscellaneous articles . 2 0 


Grand total (about) 65 poun 


Pounds Ounces 


GRENADES 


The Infantry grenadier carries | 
grenade bags each holding five «re! 
ades. 
been adopted. These are as follows 


Fuse Type, model 1914, 

Mills Type, for splinter action, 

Novitsky Type, for destruction 0! 
artificial obstacles, 

French Type ‘‘F”’ with Swiss ta! 
fuse. 


Four types of grenades hav 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLES 
Scout Squad of the Headquar- 
Platoon is equipped with one 
lorov’’ automatic rifle. The 
ve auto rifles with three combat 
‘oons are either Lewis or Chauchat 


(he Feodorov automatic rifle is a 
calibre earbine charging by 

if recoil, and auto firing by force 
eturn springs. The barrel recoils 
has an attached bayonet in the 

. of a sword. A flat case carrying 
cartridges is attached on the under- 
of the rifle. 
for single shots up to 25 rounds 


The piece may be 


minute; 75 to 100 rounds per min- 
may be fired automatically. The 
zie velocity is about 200 meters 
than that of the Infantry rifle. 
ig single shots, the dispersion is 
than the Infantry rifle. Auto 


firing is executed with a support. The 
weight and size of the Feodorov rifle 
is about the same as the Infantry rifle 
and it can easily be carried and oper- 
ated by one man. 

The auto rifle squad consists of a 
squad leader, a gunner, an ammuni- 
tion carrier, a grenade rifleman, and 
four riflemen; a total of eight men. 

MACHINE GUNS 

The machine guns in use in the Red 
Army are Maxims and Colts. A com- 
pany machine gun squad consists of a 
squad leader, an observer, a gunner, 
an assistant gunner, two ammunition 
carriers and three riflemen; a total of 
nine men. 

RIFLES 

The Infantry rifles are chiefly Rus- 
sian 3-line or 30-calibre rifles, although 
some units have Mannlicher, Lebel, 
Mauser and Japanese rifles. 


D 


Believing that armed forces ¢onsti- 
tute an army, that an army’s business 
is to fight and that an essential means 
of making and keeping it ready to 
fight is to test it, The Star heartily ap- 
proves and applauds the purposes of 
National Defense Day, September 12, 
on which day the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Reserves will 
be mobilized, inspected and maneuver- 
ed.—Kansas City Star. 








Mount Dajo Expedition’ 
Major Bowers Davis, Infantry 





OUNT DAJO or Bud 
Dajo is an_ extinct 
situated 
about six miles in- 





voleano, 


land from the seaport 
town of Jolo, on the 
Island of Jolo, in the 
Philippines. 
4 one of the most 
me southerly of the 
Philippine Islands, 
being within six degrees of the equator, 
and just northeast of Borneo; it is ap- 
proximately ten miles wide and thirty 
miles long, and is thickly settled by 
Moros. The Moros (Mahometan Ma- 
lays) are a warlike race of seafaring 
men and women roamed the 
southern seas of their own free will 
until the advent of steam. They 
boarded the slow-going sailing vessels, 
took stores and carried off the unlucky 
crews into captivity. Legaspi,? in 
writing to the king of Spain as early 
as 1570, stated regarding the Moros: 
‘*They have artillery which they them- 
selves cast and mould, and likewise 
powder and ammunition.’’ 

For centuries after the Philippines 
came under the power of Spain, the 
Spaniards attempted to subdue the 
Moros but to no avail. In fact, the 
Sulu Archipelago, of which Jolo is the 
principal island, was never completely 
dominated. In 1851 and again in 1878 
agreements were entered into by the 
Spanish government with the Sultan 





Jolo is 


who 


of Jolo wherein the Sultan rendered 
allegiance to Spain and adopted the 
Spanish flag and obtained from Spain 
freedom of religion, and royal heredi- 
tary right. The Sultan also promised 
to put down piracy and promote com- 
merce, in return for $1,200 a year from 
the Spanish government. 

After the Spanish-American War 
the Sultan appealed to the United 
States for protection, but did not de- 
sire annexation. When the 
States took over the Sulu Islands along 
with the rest of the Philippizie Islands, 
an agreement was made with the 
Sultan wherein he acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the United States and 
its flag, and in return the United 
States acknowledged his powers and 
dignity and paid him $125.00 a month 
Certain of his dattos were also pen 
sioned. 

Jolo, the largest town on the island 
is very pretty, part of it being built 
on piles out over the sea, and the in 
land part is surrounded by a thick 
loopholed wall with blockhouses having 
heavy gates. The streets are wide and 
lined with Flamboya or ‘‘Trees of 
Fire,’’ most beautiful when in bloom 

It is related that an old Spanish of- 
cer, then in disrepute and exiled by his 
government to Jolo, made the most of 
his time fortifying and beautifying 
this town. He also for a short time 
put a stop to the ‘‘juramentados.”’ 
The ‘‘juramentado’’ was a religious 


United 





1The account of this expedition is written from personal recollections and such 


papers as were available: 


(The official report of the expedition on file in the Adjutant 


General’s Office was not obtainable at this time.) 


*Spanish historian. 
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amuck with the 
of killing all the 
Christians with whom he came in con- 
t before he himself could be killed 
his individual generally armed him. 
‘‘kris’’ 


ng two-edged sword), 


lac who ran 


wed intent ion 


with a or ‘‘barong’’ (a 
and, suddenly 
pearing in the market 


districts, 


dispatched 


ther crowded 
several unfortu- 
nates before he 
ld be stopped. 


\ mad dog is quite 
sane animal in 
mparison to a 

\loro on one of 

hese rampages. 

i During the time 

: the Spanish officer 

$ bove mentioned 

was at Jolo there 
had been a large 


number of per- 





including 
soldiers, killed in 


SOnS, 


He re- 
quested the Sultan 
» come over from 


his way. 


s palace on the 


places or 





Majer General (then Major) Hugh L. 
Scott with the Moro Sultan 





View of Bud Dajo Showing Nature of Terrain at Its Base 


other side of the island to see him, 
whereupon he asked the Sultan if he 
could not put a stop to these unneces 
sary killings. The Sultan replied that, 
despite his desire to cooperate, it 
would be impossible for him to stop a 


procedure which had become a cus 


tom. 

The old Spaniard told the Sultan 
that he was sorry 
that nothing could 
be done and bade 
him good day. 


Calling in the cap 
tain of the Span 
ish gunboat in the 
harbor, he gav: 
him instructions 
to steam around 
the island and fire 
into 
the different 


towns, being sure 


a few shells 


to drop one or two 
shells in the vicin 
ity of the Sultan’s 
The 
tain of the 
boat 


palace. cap 


gun 
carried out 
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his instructions, and the next day the 
Sultan mounted his small Australian 
pony in great haste and came gallop- 
ing into Jolo into the presence of the 
Commanding Officer. ‘‘What is all 
this shooting about?’’ he said. ‘‘ Your 
gunboat is shooting up my towns, kill- 
ing my people and, worst of all, scar- 
ing my wives away. Can’t it be 
stopped ?’’ 

The Spanish officer informed him 
that he would be very glad to do so; 
but that the gunboat had gone ‘‘jura- 
mentado’’ and that he had no control 
over it. He informed the Sultan fur- 
thermore, that whenever a Moro went 
‘‘juramentado’’ that the gunboat 
would, in all probability, be inspired 
with the same desire. 





At the time the United States 
over these islands the custom ot 
ning amuck had again come 
vogue, and quite a number of so! 
met death in this manner. Ea: 
1906 the Moros on the island of 
had not only thoroughly _ re, 
‘*juramentadoism,’’ but also en 
aged large bands of bandits who 1 
ed the islands, killing and robbir 
they pleased. When pursued, 
took refuge in the crater of Bud D 
an extinct voleano six miles from . 


It was impossible for any small { 
to follow them into this stronghold as 
the mountain was covered with di 
tropical vegetation almost to its 
The few trails that led to the sun 
were so steep that it was necessar 
crawl on hands and feet in some })! 
in order.to ascend. The mountain 


over two thousand feet above the s 
rounding country and was se\ 
miles in circumference at its | 
The crater was over four hun 
yards in diameter and several hun: 
feet deep. In this crater the M 
had collected large stores, built n 
small houses and had erected a mosq 


s 


The water supply was abundant 
there were several large springs in t!) 
erater. A better natural fortificat 
eould not well be imagined. 

The Moros had constructed trenches 
and cottas (small forts) around th 
edge of the crater, covering the few 
narrow trails which led up to their 
stronghold. <A large number of ri! 
of.various makes had been colle: 
and ‘‘lantakas’’ or small cannon, load 
ed with buckshot, wire nails and 
stones, were located in the principa! 
cottas. 


The Moros had apparently been 
peaceful as long as they could and 
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re ‘‘on edge’’ for a fight. The De- 

tment Commander, General Leon- 

| Wood, decided that it was about 

e to oblige them and stop their rob- 

» and killing. He accordingly or- 

ized an expeditionary force which 

s to be coneentrated at Jolo early 

March of 1906. The force, augment- 

by a small naval detachment from 

e U. 8. 8. Pampanga, was placed 
inder the command of Colonel J. W. 
Dunean, 6th Infantry. 

The day after his arrival Colonel 
Dunean assembled the officers in the 
’ Club, a large cool building 
which was built out over the bay, and 

ere issued his orders. He had col- 
ected eonsiderable information 
through Moro spies, and had con- 
strueted a model in clay of Bud Dajo, 
showing its prineipal trails and forti- 
fications. He earefully went over his 
plan, which was embodied in the fol- 
lowing order: 


iheers 


HeapquarTers Mv. Daso EXPEDITION, 
NEAR JOLO. 
Jolo, Jolo, P. L., 
March 4, 1906. 


FreLD ORDERS, 
No. 1. 


I. Object of Expedition.—The ob- 
ject of this expedition is to capture or 
destroy the maleontents on or in the 
vicinity of Bud-Dajo near Jolo, Jolo, 
P. I. These maleontents under the fol- 
lowing leaders: Agil, Imam Sanu- 
dim, Imam Harip, Panglima Imlam, 
and Adam, are reported to be strongly 
entrenched on the top of Bud-Daje, 
having (estimated) about 600 persons 
in the erater of the voleano. This 
crater is approached by three trails, 
which will be known as the west trail, 
the south trail and the east trail 

Il. Deseription of Terrain. — The 
sides of the mountain being very pre- 
cipitous, the summit is approachable 
by these trails only. All these trails 


have been prepared for stubborn re- 
sistance and defense by parapets, pits 
and other obstructions, parapets loop- 
holed to command trails. At the sum- 
mit of the west trail is a large cotta 
or citadel, constructed as understood 
for the final rally. The trails are each 
defended by from two to three lan- 
takas. After going into positions the 
first duty will be a careful reconnais- 
sance of the trail at which stationed 
with the object in view of ascent by 
flanking trails. 

IIf. Instructions After Getting Into 
Position.—Assault to an extent neces- 
sary to take a trail from base to sum- 
mit will not be made unless ordered by 
the Expedition Commander. 
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IV. Component Parts.—The Troops 
composing the expedition are as fol- 
lows: 

Troops F, G, I and K, 4th Cavalry, 

28th Battery Field Artillery 

(Mounted Battery), 

Companies E, G, K and M, 6th In- 

fantry, 

Companies B and D, 19th Infantry, 

Detachment Signal Corps, 

Detachment Hospital Corps, 

Company Moro Constabulary. 

V. Disposition of Troops and Order 
of March.—The expedition for the 
movement from this station to the first 
bivouae, will be arranged as follows: 

Column number two will proceed to 
the south trail of the mountain and 
designated as position number two, 
leaving this station at 4.00 a. m. to- 
morrow and composed of companies E, 
K and M, 6th Infantry, and the com- 
pany of Moro Constabulary under the 
command of Major Omar Bundy, 6th 
Infantry. 

Column number three will proceed 
to the east trail of the mountain desig- 
nated as position number three, leav- 
ing Asturias at 3.30 a. m. tomorrow 
and composed of Companies G, 6th In- 
fantry and Companies B and D, 19th 
Infantry, under the command of Cap- 
tain E. Lawton, 19th Infantry. 

Column number one will proceed to 
the west trail of the mountain desig- 
nated as position number one, leaving 
this station at 4.00 a. m. tomorrow, 
composed of Troops F and G, 4th 
Cavalry, and Provisional Co., 6th In- 
fantry (Lieutenant Davis) under the 
command of Capt. T. R. Rivers, 4th 
Cavalry. 

Troops I and K, 4th Cavalry, Capts. 
W. D. Chitty and C. C. Farmer, 4th 
Cavalry, will, with the 28th Battery 
Field Artillery (mounted battery), 
Capt. E. F. MeGlachlin, A. C., consti- 
tute a movable column, to operate 
around the base of the mountain un- 
der the personal supervision of the Ex- 
pedition Commander. This column will 
also be held as a reserve force for use 
when necessary. This flying column 


will leave this station at 7.30 tomorrow 
morning for a last complete reconnais. 
sance of the base of Bud-Dajo anid to 
make a test of selected artillery possi- 
tions. 

VI. Assignment of Medical Officers 
and Hospital Corps.—lst Lieut. (or. 
don Johnston, Signal Corps, wil! ac 
company the Expedition Commander 
as Aide, distributing the members of 
the Signal Corps Detachment as verb- 
ally directed. Capt. C. A. Reynolds, 
Asst. Surgeon, Med. Dept., U. S. A. 
with one Sergeant and one Private. 
Hospital Corps, is assigned to the third 
column, taking position number three, 
east trail. Ist Lieut. H. L. Brown, 
Asst. Surgeon, Med. Dept., U. S. A., 
with two privates, Hospital Corps, is 
assigned to the second column, taking 
position number two, south trail. Maj. 
C. A. Ewing, Surgeon, Med. Dept. U. 
S. A., with one Sergeant and two pri- 
vates, Hospital Corps, and one Red 
Cross Ambulance, is assigned to column 
number one, taking position number 
one, west trail, where he will establish 
a field dressing station, for positions 
numbers one and two. 

VII. Rations, Ammunition, Equip- 
ments, Tentage, Pack Animals.—Field 
rations for five days will be carried 
and two hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. Field equipment, shel- 
ter tents, shelter tent rolls with author- 
ized contents. Tentage other than 
shelter tents, except for the hospital 
cots, valises or satchels will not be car- 
ried. Boilers or camp kettles for boil- 
ing drinking water, will be carried by 
each organization. Each organization 
will take two hand-litters. The 
Surgeons designated will arrange for 
the necessary medical supplies and 
tentage. Pack animals will convoy 
ammunition and rations. 

VIII. Topographical Officer.—Each 
column commander will appoint a 
topographical officer to keep notes and 
make sketches of that part of the ter- 
rain passed over and oceupied by his 
column during this expedition. 

IX. Guides, Interpreters —A native 
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and an interpreter will be as- fortifications on the crest of the crater 
ed to each column. could be seen some 2.000 feet above. 
order of Col. Dunean. 
B. W. ATKINSON, 
tain and Adjutant, 6th Infantry 
Adjutant. the morning breeze. This was recog 


From one of the large cottas a large 


red streamer could be seen blowing in 


compliance with the above order, nized as being one of our target range 


9B itowed. sae l 


command, under Maj. Omar streamers. Some Moro braves had 
lv, on Mareh 5, took up its posi- come down from the mountain several 


the foot of the south trail of nights before and burned the target 


sud Dajo. Captain Lawton’s column range house and had evidently carried 
é t into place at the foot of the east off the streamer. 
wl ile Captain Rivers’s column The afternoon was spt nt in recon- 


ee ee ee 





: Bringing Back the American Wounded After the Battle of Bud Dajo 
- is stationed at the base of the west noitering the base of the mountain 
v rail, Captain MeGlachlin, command- Captain Rivers, in command of th 
3 ¢ the artillery, assigned guns to as- west column, was wounded in the leg 
st each column. while directing the action of his troops 
] The three different camps were sev- against Moro sharpshooters entrenched 
il miles apart, but their lines of at- across the trail near the base of the 
ck converged at the crater. The mountain. The bullet which hit him 
mountain paths over which each had was a forty-five caliber and was fired 
} to advance ran up along the top of at a range of approximately five hun 
ng steep ridges to the top of the dred yards. It was so spent that it 
ountain and were only wide enough went through the fleshy part of the 
; to accommodate men in single file. ealf of his leg only. Captain Rivers 





As camp was made in the early took the bullet from his leggins and 
rning, after hiking five miles out put it in his pocket as a souvenir. As 


, 
tT 


rough a tropical forest, the Moro he was unable to walk, Captain 
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Koehler assumed command of this 
column. 

The next day, March 6, the attack 
was renewed with considerable vigor 
by all three columns. The reconnais- 
' sance party of the last column reached 
a point near the top of the mountain 
just below a large cotta and a line of 
entrenchments of the enemy. The 
south column also made considerable 
headway. The west column, assisted 
by a mountain gun, captured several 
small trenches across the trail and at 
the end of the day were in position 
opposite a block house about 100 yards 
from the summit of the mountain, 
which the artillery had been shelling. 

All of the columns spent the night 
on the trail, sleeping as best they 
could. Strong guards were posted to 
prevent surprise. In this engagement 
the soldiers had much more respect for 
the Moro ‘‘krises’’? and ‘‘barongs’’ 
than for Moro marksmanship. Few 
men lived to tell the tale who had once 
been cut by a Moro kris. In this en- 
gagement, however, one enlisted man 
was attacked by a Moro and had his 
back practically hacked to pieces. He 
was carried down the trail, strapped to 
the back of a mule by the packers and 
taken to the hospital in Jolo, six miles 
distant, where he eventually recovered. 

The next day, March 7, in the cool 
of the early morning, the attack was 
renewed. The west column carried a 
small blockhouse in their front; the 
east column gained a foothold near the 
cotta at the head of their trail. The 
south column, after some hard fighting, 
took the cotta on the crater’s edge at 
the head of their trail. This column 


brought up some machine guns nd 
hauled a heavy mountain gun to the 
top of the mountain. Both the na- 
chine gun and the mountain gun 0)». 
ed upon the cotta at the head of the 
west trail with deadly accuracy. he 
Moro casualties here were great. 

Another night was spent on the 
trail. The next morning at dawn the 
final assault was made. The troops 
under Captain Lawton took the forti- 
fications in their front and, moving 
around on the rim of the crater, at- 
tacked the cotta at the head of the 
west trail. This cotta soon fell for the 
reason that it had been demoralized }y 
the close-range fire of the mountain 
gun and machine guns, as well as by 
rifle fire from both the west and south 
columns. 

So fell Bud Dajo. When the troops 
finally arrived at the rim of the crater 
they found six or seven hundred dead 
Moros, mainly in the ecottas and 
trenches where they had fought to the 
last. Whatever may be said of him, 
this Mohammedan is a brave little 
fighting man, neither asking nor giv- 
ing quarter. 

The casualty list amounted to ap- 
proximately 94, of which 21 were 
killed. 

A few days after this engagement 
the following cablegram was received 
by General Leonard Wood: 


Woon, 
Manila: 

I congratulate you and the officers 
and men of your command upon the 
brilliant feat of arms wherein you and 
they so well upheld the honor of the 
American Flag. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


D 
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Platoon and Company Drill 
Capt. R. M. Sandusky, /nfantry 


———0 see his unit execute 
the various move- 
ments of close order 
drill smoothly, easily 
and accurately is, for 
a platoon or company 
commander, a source 
of deep and lasting 
The of- 
ficer can justly feel 


satisfaction. 





the pride born of sue- 

ssful accomplishment, for he knows 

n the efficient performance of his 

is his ability as a drill instructor 
nelusively demonstrated. 

There is no royal road to drill, no 

t cut whereby its mastery may be 


effected. Broadly speaking, 
there are but three requirements— 
knowledge of the subject, a definite 


plan and hard work. To these quali- 


t 


fications some authorities would add 


the personality of the instructor, for 
this faetor is of much importance in 
securing the teamwork essential for 


? 


Foe 
a? 


eal. Success, 

The reason why one organization 
irkedly exeels others in close order 
is due, above all else, to the fact 
| its commander has every detail of 
subject at his finger tips. He 
lies his text carefully, analyzes it, 


ligests it, realizing that to instruct ef- 


tively he must first know thorough- 
He pictures all phases of a posi- 
or movement, noting the features 
be stressed, and foresees the prob- 
'e errors in order that they may be 
rected at their initial appearance 
before they become habits. He 
ws, for example, that in a certain 


movement the fingers are extended and 
joined, that in another movement they 
are merely joined; he fixes definite] 
in his mind the steps and facings in 
marching and the exact 
the rifle in the manual. 

is prepared to make his explanaticns 


positions ot 


| 


In a word, he 


in a clear, concise and positive fashion 
and, following this, to demand their 
accurate execution. 

To accomplish worth-while results, 
any system of instruction must be care 
fully arranged—it must have a plan 
A single hour of drill, even with high], 
trained troops, should have as a goal 
the perfection of some movement or 
detail. Before undertaking a period 
of drill, an instructor should determine 
the work which he intends to conduct, 
and he should then concentrate on that 
It is better to reduce the quantity and 
improve the quality; it is better to 
perform a few movements well than 
to cover the whole regulations super 
ficially. 

No organization is perfect in drill. 
Some man, somewhere, is doing some 
thing wrong all the time. The error 
may be slight, but it is there. The 
good instructor detects it at once and 
corrects it. The mediocre instructor, 
who lacks the faculty of critical obser 
vation, fails to see it entirely, or, see 
ing it, does not know that it is wrong 
As an illustration, let us take the case 
of a platoon in line standing at ease 
The command ‘‘attention’’ is given. Ts 
it executed as it should be? Is the 
left heel bronght beside the right 
smartly and audibly? Does the platoon 
to a man stiffen instantly into the posi 
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tion of attention? Or, are there lag- 
gards and half-doers? Look at the 
feet. Are they turned out at the 
prescribed angle? The _ rifle—what 
about it? Is the barrel straight to the 
rear and the toe of the butt in correct 
position? Is the right hand grasping 
the piece so far down that the shoulder 
is lowered, or so high that the arm is 
bent? Is the thumb of the left hand 
along the seam of the trousers? Are the 
heads erect and the eyes straight to 
the front, or is there surreptitious side- 
wise glancing? Is each man in the 
rear rank covering his file leader? Do 
the cartridge belts fit snugly, or do 
they sag at the middle? And so the 
catechism might continue indefinitely 
through the dress and personal appear- 
ance of the men. 

If the platoon is given the command 
to march forward, another set of errors 
becomes imminent. Men are prone to 
lean forward at the preparatory com- 
mand. Very often, too, they fail to 
shift the weight of the body to the 
right leg, a serious fault which pre- 
vents their taking a full step at the 
command of execution. Moreover, the 
rifles, at the first count, instead of be- 
ing raised and thrown parallel with 
the front of the body, are very fre- 
quently brought to the diagonal posi- 
tion with the muzzles far to the front. 
And the most flagrant of all errors is 
the careless, lazy dropping of the left 
hand to the side at the count of three. 
This movement, than which none is 
more important in drill, must be sharp 
and clean; it must terminate with the 
hand at the side of the body—not by 
an abrupt check in midair. 

Platoon right and right turn are the 
chief stumbling blocks in platoon drill. 
Despite repeated injunctions to oblique 


properly, men seem possessed ©) «, 
instinctive desire to swing arin 
after the manner of a hinge. hic 
tendency can be corrected and ut 
ate instruetion facilitated by the jy 
of a tennis court marker and lime. (; 
a smooth portion of the drill field 4 
square should be lined off, the dimen 
sions of this being approximately eq! 
to the frontage of the platoon. Ti, 
platoon is then formed in line so that 
the front rank stands on any one of 
these side lines, number one of thy 
right squad being exactly at a corner 
of the square. Parallel with the lin 
on which the platoon is standing and 
twenty-one inches from it, another lin: 
is drawn. Other lines parallel to this 
are made in like manner until! th 
ground to the opposite side has heey 
ruled off. A distance of twenty-one 
inches between lines is specified so that 
a step at the oblique will measur 
thirty inches from line to line. Any 
convenient measurement may be wsed 
however. 

Instruction can now be undertaken 
At the start, best results are obtained 
by having each rank execute the move 
ment separately. The front rank men 
are told that at the command of execu 
tion they will take four steps and halt 
in place. After checking the align 
ment and pointing out mistakes, thie in- 
structor has them take another fou 
steps. This procedure is continued 
until the movement is completed. 1) 
a short time the interval can be in- 
creased to eight steps, then twelve, and 
finally the intermediate halts can be 
discontinued altogether. When the 
front rank is proficient, the rear rank 
men are similarly trained, being cau 
tioned that, with the exeeption of th 
right squad, they take four steps 
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jeht to the front before beginning 
oblique. The platoon is then 
lled as a unit until the movement 
be done perfectly without the aid 
the marked lines. 
Right turn is treated in the same 
nner. In executing this, of course, 
men take the half step as they ar- 
This facet divides 
platoon into three distinct parts. 
the 
eaehed the new line; next, there are 


ve on the new line. 


First, there are men who have 
men who have made their second 
hange of direction and are moving 
orward in echelon to the new line; 
ind third, there are the men who are 
still making their first oblique with 
their ranks parallel to the original 
front of the platoon. The merging of 
these three separate divisions of the 
platoon into one curving line is a com- 
mon error in most organizations. Plate 
14 of T. R. 420-50 shows very clearly 
the correct execution. 
Before discussing other movements, 
is necessary to consider a_ subject 
which is inseparably linked with drill 
namely, commands. Irrespective of 
how well a group of men may be train- 
ed in a given movement, their execu- 
tion of that movement will be ragged 
and unsatisfactory, if started by a 
The two—command 
and execution—are mutually depend- 
ent. A good command insures the sue- 
cess of a movement; a poor one con- 


demns it to failure before it has com- 


Tre need, 


poor command. 


The regulations state that the tone 
of a command should be animated, dis- 
tinet, and of a loudness proportioned 
to the number of men for whom it is 
intended. The commands to a squad, 
therefore, should not be so loud as 
those to a company. However, in case 


of doubt, it is better to err on the side 
of loudness. The preparatory 
mand must be enunciated clearly 
enough to be thoroughly understood, 
with a rising inflection at the end, and 
given in such a manner that the com- 
mand of execution may be more ener- 
getic. The pitch should be normal. A 
frequent error is to make this too high 
at the beginning of the preparatory 
command, so that when the command 
of execution is reached there can be no 
added stress given it. 


com.- 


In this connec- 
tion, it must be remembered that the 
longer the preparatory command, the 
lower must be its pitch. The command 
1. Right front into line. 2. Marcu 
must be started much lower than the 
command 1. Company. 2. Ha vr. 

There is no excuse for a command 
so poor as not to be heard or under 
stood by those to whom it is addressed. 
However, in considering intonation 
and pronunciation, it must be remem- 
bered that the former is of far more 
value. It is better to slight the pro- 
nunciation of a syllable and give the 
remainder of the command properly 
than it is to pronounce every part 
with extreme care and yet make a fail- 
ure of the command. It is better, in 
other words, to say ‘‘TEN-SHON’’ 
and say it right than to sound ecare- 
fully every syllable of the word ‘‘at- 
tention’’ and say it wrong. 

Another essential for a good com- 
mand is that of cadence, the uniform 
timing of the interval between the last 
syllable of the preparatory command 
and the command of execution. Troops 
will not execute any movement simul- 
taneously unless they understand the 
preparatory command thoroughly and 
know exactly when to expect the com- 


mand of execution. It is sometimes 
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argued that the interval should vary 
with the caliber of the men. This pre- 
supposes, however, that all men in a 
unit would have the same degree of 
ability and training, a condition rare- 
ly, if ever, true. 

The interval which is most success- 
ful and which is employed by nearly 
all organizations is that which allows 
the planting of one foot between the 
last syllable of the preparatory com- 
mand and the command of execution. 
In movements requiring the repetition 
of a preparatory command by a sub- 
ordinate, the interval is doubled. For 
example, in halting a squad or platoon 
the instructor gives the preparatory 
command as one foot strikes the 
ground, and then gives the command 
‘*halt’’ as that same foot next strikes 
the ground. To halt a company the 
command ‘‘company’’ is given as 
either foot touches the ground; the 
platoon leaders command ‘‘platoon’’ 
as that same foot is next planted; and 
the command ‘‘halt’’ is given when 
that same foot again strikes the ground. 
To execute squads right the company 
commander times his preparatory com- 
mand so that the word ‘‘right’’ is 
given just as the right foot is planted; 
the platoon leaders repeat the com- 
mand as the right foot again strikes 
the ground; and the command 
‘‘march’’ comes with the next planting 
of the right foot. 

As a further illustration of this prin- 
ciple and also as a means of showing 
the exactness demanded by correct 
close order drill, let us examine critic- 
ally the execution of the movement of 
right front into line by a platoon which 
is marching forward in column of 
squads. The instructor so times his 


preparatory command that the word 


‘‘line,’’ terminating the rising i) ‘ec. 
tion, is given as the right foot sty kes 
the ground. The caution by the cor. 
poral of the leading squad ‘‘con! |) ye 
the march’’ and the command by {he 
other squad leaders, ‘‘right obliq:: 

are given so that the last word wi! 
coincide with the next planting of the 
right foot; the platoon leader ‘hen 
commands ‘‘march’’ as the right {vot 
again strikes the ground. Now cach 
squad, except the leading one, must, 
after making its oblique, resume the 
original direction when opposite its 
place in line. Therefore, a squad Jead- 
er, as he approaches the point where 
the movement is to be made, regulates 
his command in order to give the word 
‘*forward’’ on the left foot and the 
word ‘‘march’’ when that same foot is 
again planted. When the halt is to 
be made, the platoon leader gives the 
preparatory command on either foot, 
the corporal of the leading squad com- 
mands ‘‘squad’’ as that same foot next 
strikes the ground, and the command 
of execution comes when this foot is 
again planted. To complete the move. 
ment it, is necessary for each squad to 
halt on the line and dress to the le/t 
The regulations prescribe that the com- 
mand ‘‘dress’’ be given at such time 
after the command ‘“‘halt’’ as wil! en- 
able the squad to execute the dress im 
mediately after the rifles have been 
brought to the order. This is an ex- 
eellent provision, and the method of 
executing it is for each squad leader 
to command ‘‘left’’ as the rifle is 
diagonally across the body and 
“*dress’’ when the left hand is cut to 
the side. There may be a tendency 
at first for men to slur the last move- 
ment by swinging the left hand in an 
are from the rifle to the left hip. A 
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minutes of careful attention to this 
oint, however, will eliminate the 


Smet mms tee aE 


ilty. 
‘ention can now be turned to com- 
drill. In this, fortunately, the 
s so explicit and the illustrations 
ear that few doubtful points will 
There is one rule relative to 
sing that a company commander 
id establish in his organization— 
ely, that at his command to dress 
men in ranks make no move, but 
for the commands of their platoon 
rs. The reasons for this are at 
If the company is in 
nd the command for dressing to 
right is given, the platoon on the 
vht executes this first, of course, fol- 
But 
the about by squads is then ordered 


apparent. 


| successively by the others. 


the same command for dressing 

is given, the same platoon does not 
tate this movement. Again, if the 
mmand is ‘‘eenter dress,’’ the right 
of the center platoon is the base 

re are three platoons in the com- 
whereas the left guide of the 
platoon is the base if there hap- 

s to be but two. When the com- 
is in column or close column of 
toons, the leaders of the center and 
platoons must place their guides 

is to cover at the proper distance; 
| if the men are already at the posi- 
tion of dress in response to the com- 
d of the captain, they must then 
ve about at the direction of their 
toon leaders, with hands on hips 
heads turned, until they arrive at 
place where the final alignment is 
made. From the foregoing illus- 
tions it will be seen that the best 
‘hod is for a company commander 
sive his commands for dressing in a 
versational tone and to instruct his 


platoons to dress only when directed 
by their leaders. This simple rule does 
not tax the memory and knowledge of 
the man in ranks, on is thus 


properly placed the responsibility of 


whom 


how to dress rather than when to dress. 

Very often the drilling of a unit is 
handicapped by the careless and un 
military movements of its leader, par- 
ticularly in the alignments. In dress- 
ing a squad or platoon to the right the 
instructor should place himself two 
paces from the right flank of the front 
rank and facing down the line. In the 
ease of a platoon the guide and first 
four men should be carefully aligned, 
the remainder of the platoon conform- 
ing to them. 
platoon leader, after vainly striving to 


Too often does one see a 


straighten a curve in his line, take a 
side step to the right, thrust his head 
still farther in that direction, call up 
and back several men by name, and 
then complicate matters by moving 
some man in the base squad. 

Having dressed the front rank, the 
instructor faces to the left ‘‘in march- 


ing,’’ moves until in prolongation of 


“the rear rank, halts, faces to the right 


and aligns this rank. He then repeats 
this precedure for the line of file 
closers. This done, he faces to the right 
‘‘in marching,’’ 

paces beyond the 
the left 
In company drill the fore- 


advances until three 
rank, halts, 


commands 


front 
faces to and 
**front.”’ 
going does not apply, of course, when 


the company is in line. For this for- 


mation the platoon leaders are beside 
the guide or the flank file and facing 
the front; and they accordingly exe- 
cute the about face instead of the face 
in marching. 

Perhaps the most difficult movement 
in company drill is that of closing on 
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the right or left platoon, the company 
being in line. Suecess or failure in 
this is determined by the commands 
and actions of the leader of the center 
platoon, who must think and move 
rapidly, since the distance to be cov- 
ered is so short as to admit of no in- 
decision or delay. At the command 
of execution this platoon leader should 
double time along the flank of his 
column and pace off 5 steps to the rear, 
halting at this point. If closing on the 
right platoon he gives ‘‘column left’’ 
as the front rank of the leading squad 
is abreast of him, allows one step to be 
taken as the proper interval between 
his preparatory command and the com 
mand of execution and then gives 
‘*mareh’’ as the next foot is planted. 
This accounts for seven steps to the 
rear; and since the execution of 
column left involves taking another 
step after ‘‘march’’ to make the pre- 
seribed face in marching, the proper 
distance between platoons is assured. 
The work of the platoon leader, how- 
ever, is not yet completed. His next 
concern is to form line to the left so 
that. his left guide will cover the same 
guide of the leading platoon. To ac- 
complish this he must move quickly, 
after giving the commands for chang- 
ing direction to the left, and halt at a 
point close to the left flank of his 
column and exactly in rear of the 
guide of the leading platoon. The 
commands for forming line to the left 
should be so timed that the word 
‘‘march’’ is given just as the front 
rank of the last squad arrives abreast 
of the platoon leader. As the face in 


marching requires another step, the 
pivot man is thus placed beyond the 
platoon leader, which fact enables the 
left guide to move into the exact posi- 
tion required. 


Other complex movements in coy 
pany drill can be worked out with 
similar nicety. Methods, of course. 
may differ. One officer may prefer ty 
estimate a given distance rather {hay 
to count a definite number of steps 
while another may find that a me- 
chanical check is decidedly helpfy| 
The answer is obvious. Results speak 
for themselves, and that system is best 
which most easily attains the end de. 
sired. 

The psychological factor in dril! js 
as important as the physical. Some in 
structors possess an enthusiastic, agree 
able manner and the knack of arousing 
and sustaining interest. They are able 
to make explanations in a brief, clear 
fashion; and under their skillful guid. 
ance the most difficult work seems easy. 
the commonplace, attractiv: 
Theirs is the pleasing personality that 
makes for success. The man in ranks, 
ever a severe judge, will drill without 
limit for an officer of this type. Com- 
manded by one who lacks these quali- 
ties, however, who is brusque, sarcastic 
and petty, who is openly bored and un- 
interested, he wilts quickly into a list- 


most 


less and perfunctory automaton, in- 
different to all that takes place, and 
concerned only with the proximity of 
the next rest period. 

Close order drill, properly conduct 
ed, demands hard work. To stand idl) 
on the side line, twirling a_ whistle 
chain and permitting a sergeant to 
drill his unit, is a relaxation to be fol- 
lowed but rarely by a conscientious in- 
structor—at least, until his men are so 
well trained as to require nothing fur- 
ther from him. In the last analysis it 
must be remembered that an officer gets 
exactly as much out of drill as he puts 
into it, no more and no less. 
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The Infantry Rifle and Pistol Team 


—— HE Infantry’s _ best 
marksmen are ready 
for the participation 
in the competition of 
the New Jersey Rifle 
Association at Sea 
Girt, New 


from where they will 


Jersey, 
go to Camp Perry, 
Ohio, to uphold the 
standard ofthe 
Doughboys against some 3,000 picked 
rifle and pistol shots of the country in 

matehes of the National Rifle As- 
sociation and in the National Matches 
iuthorized by Congress. The pros- 
pects of the Infantrymen are bright 
for carrying off the most highly covet- 
ed trophies, many of which were won 
ast year and are in the office of the 
Chief of Infantry, where they have 
been on exhibition during the past 
ear. This year the team proposes to 
retain those symbols of championships 


d to bring back those trophies which 
were not won in the last competition. 

The squad from which the various 
teams were to be chosen was assembled 
from all parts of the United States 
and our foreign possessions at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., about June 25. Or- 
ganization was effected under the di- 
rection of Major George W. Price, the 
team captain, and at 8.00 a. m., June 
26, the first shot was fired opening the 
inter-Infantry ecompetions. The pistol 
range was placed in operation on June 
“8 and participating in the initial 
tests were thirty eandidates. 

From that time on until the teams 
eft for Sea Girt the beautiful and 
ideally-loeated ranges at Fort Niagara 
were the scenes of the carefully plan- 


1 


ned and efficiently managed practice 


and record try-outs. There was no in- 


terruption in the strict régimen; 
weather conditions were ideal and no 
time was lost in giving the candidates 
a maximum of training and experi 
ence. Competition was keen and in 
the various contests between the ex 
perts many places on the lists were 


The bull ’s 


eyes were severely punished. 


determined by one point. 


The eoaches have labored hard 
Their vast experience in the shooting 
game has enabled them to give consid 
Major 


Price, the captain, was a member of 


erable assistance to the squad. 


last year’s team, and was at Camp 
Perry in 1922. Capt. J. H. Kneuhe!l 
is again coaching the riflemen, while 
the pistol shots are working under the 
supervision of Capt. W. A. Hedden, 
22d Infantry; both of these officers 
were the coaches in last year’s try- 
Capt. Frank A. Jones, 12th In 
fantry, is the executive officer and sup 
ply officer of the team. He is thor 
oughly familiar with the work con 
nected with the administration of 
competitions, as he was with the Tn 
fantry team at Fort Niagara and at 
Camp Perry last year, and this experi 


outs. 


ence has come in good stead and en 
abled him to assist so ably in the 
team’s activities. 


Lieutenant Broderick Rifle Champion 


For ten days, from July 14 to 25. 
the erack riflemen of the Infantry 
fired over the National Match Course, 
and at the finish of this complete test 
the high seore for Infantry Rifleman 
was held by Ist Lieut. M. L. Broderick 


of the 11th Infantry. Following the 
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Rifle and Pistol Team 





Officials of the Infantry Rifle Team 


Maj. G. W. Price, Team Captain (left); Capt. J. H. Knuebel, Team Coach; Capt. W. A 
Heddon, Pistol Coach; Capt. F. A. Jones, Executive and Supply Officer (right) 


end of the shoot, the trophy, a silver 
cup donated by Capt. J. H. Knuebel, 
instructor at the Atlanta 
high schools, coach of the rifle team, 
was presented to Lieutenant Broderick 
by Congressman S. Wallace Dempsey, 


Infantry, 


of New York, who, after some appro- 
priate remarks of congratulations, 
handed the handsome cup to the 1924 
Rifle Champion of the Infantry. The 
trophy will be competed for annually, 
and in order to retain it permanently 
the championship must be won two 
times in succession. 

The competition fire daily consisted 
of ten shots slow fire each at 200 and 
600 yards and twenty shots at 1,000 
yards slow fire, and ten shots each at 


200 and 300 yards rapid fire. At 20 
yards the slow fire was standing 
hand at a ten-inch bull’s-eye; at 200 
yards the rapid fire, sitting, in 01 
minute was at the same target; at 
yards rapid fire prone the target 
the same, but the time was sev: 
seconds; at 600 yards slow fir 
bull’s-eye was twenty inches in 

eter, and at 1,000 yards it was 

six inches, firing at both ranges |ving 
from the prone position. 

The totals for the ten days ng 
indicates the keenness of the te] 
and give assurance that the Ini 
wiil be represented by a well-ba 
team. Of the forty-eight compe! tors 
twenty have been selected for the |''-+ 




















R i fl e a nd 


eam. 
the rifle try-outs, with their 


These are the first twenty- 


rate seores: 


+ Lt. M. L. Broderick, 11th Inf. 2811 
t Lt. L. V. Jones, 24th Inf... 2809 
t Lt. H. B. Sheets, 35th Inf... 2803 

pt. L. S. Spooner, Inf.* 2798 
t Sgt. P. F. Mollerstrom, 17th 


nf siete ‘ 2782 
pt. P. W. Mapes, 9th Inf... 2781 


Wnt. Of. H. Whitaker, U. S. A... 2773 
t Lt. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf.* 277 
Sup. Sgt. J. F. Jaynes, 2d Inf... 2770 
Capt. M. F. Shepherd, 10th Inf... 2768 
ist Lt. P. H. Kron, 16th Inf...... 2767 
Capt. C. H. Karlstad, Inf. 2767 
Capt. J. W. Thompson, 18th Inf. 2765 
Capt. S. S. MacLaughlin, 16th 
Tank Bn. staid 2761 
Set. C. Hakala, 8th Inf. —. . 2761 
16. Capt. J. W. Starkey, Inf. - 2756 
7. Ist Lt. A. K. Robinson, 1st Inf... 2754 
s. Set. M. A. Zavadsky, 8th Inf.*.. 2753 
) Cpl. G. R. Burnham, 8th Inf... 2753 
0. 2d Lt. R. R. Street, 6th Inf. . 2752 
1. Set. F. R. Moran, 8th Inf. ...... 2752 
Set. J. B. Ellis, I. S: D. — 2751 


*Also on pistol team. 


record for any one day’s firing 
Broderick 


by Lieutenant 
the ninth 
293 out 
300. 
He seored possibles 


made 
on 
scored 


possible 


t 200 yards slow and 
| fire, and at 600 

ds slow fire, and 
45 at 300 yards 

| and 98 out of 

100 at 1,000 yards 
No other 

ble was made a‘ 


fire. 


the 200 yards offhand 
it was a com- 
dable feat. 
the beginning 
the tenth day’s 
‘ot Lieutenant 
s held the lead 
ree points over 
utenants 
erick and Sheets, 
tied for second 


Pistol 





ist. Lieut. M. L. Broderick, 11th 
Inf., Infantry Rifle Champion for 
1924 


, _- 
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place. The interest in the shoot was at 
its height. th 
competitors at the longer ranges, but 
notwithstanding some splendid shoot 
ing was done. 
range, 1,000 
Broderick overcame 


A mirage bothered 


It was only at the last 
that Lieutenant 
the lead of the 
other two lieutenants by besting Jones 
by five Sheets 
points. 


yards, 


points and by ten 
The Pistol Champion 

The Infantry’s 

Ist Lieut. R. E. 


fantry. 


pistol champion is 
Sth In 
In a field of seventeen pistol 
experts he led the field each day of the 
three His 


Vermette, 


devoted to record firing 
shooting was consistently superior. 
The course fired, beginning on July 
30, the standard 
target, 3-inch bull’s-eye, 


and times as follows: 


was on American 


with ranges 


50 
yards, slow fire, 5 shots at 25 yards in 


5 shots at 


20 seconds, and 5 shots at 25 yards in 
This Na 
Match 


was fired twice each 


10 seconds. 
tional Course 


morning and once 
each afternoon on the 
three days. 

The field included 
Eduardo An 
the 1922 Na 
tional Champion; 
Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 
and Capt. W. A. 
Hedden, runners-up 
in the Nationa! 


Championship for the 


Lieut. 
dino, 


Lieuten- 
An d ino 
Hinds were slightly 


same year. 
ants and 
handicapped by lack 
of 
reported for the try- 
out only a week be- 
fore 


practice, having 


record firing, 
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Rifle and 

from their trip with the Olympic 
ms Lieutenant Hinds was in 
ee as a shooting member of the 
nie Rifle Team, and Lieutenant 
no as a member of the Pistol 
Cant. W. A. Hedden, Assistant P. 
S & T. at the Birmingham, Ala., 
Hich Schools, who is also the Coach 
| Captain of the Pistol Team, took 
ond place; Lieutenant Andino, As- 
stant P. M.S. & T. at the College of 
A. & M. Arts, Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
s third; Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 3d In- 
intry, Fort Snelling, Minn., 
ourth; Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, As- 
sistant P. M. 8S. & T. at the University 
Pennsylvania, was fifth; and Set. 

M. A. Zavadsky, 8th Infantry, Fort 
Ga., These have 
been selected as the pistol members of 


was 


Sereven. was sixth. 


the Infantry Team which will repre- 
the National 
Matches this year, Camp Perry, Ohio, 
September 1 to 30. 
Spooner 


sent the Doughboys at 


Captain will be remem- 


bered as a shooting member of the 


Pistol 


Team 267 


Rifle 1921 
1922, and as a member of the Infantry 


Infantry Teams of and 
Pistol Team which won the National 
Rifle Association Revolver Trophy in 
1922. 

Sergeant Zavadsky was the ‘‘pinch 
hitter’’ of winning Infantry 
Pistol 1923. His 50-yard 
shooting in the National Team mateh 


the 
Team of 


will long be remembered, as will the 
‘*timed-fire’’ shooting of 
Hinds, and the ‘‘rapid fire’’ 
of Captain Hedden. 


Lieutenant 


shooting 


Captain Hedden states, that judg- 
ing from the scores fired during and 
preceeding the Tryout, which was held 
under very adverse conditions, the In 
fantrymen have a mighty good 
chanee this year. 

The following were the scores for the 


team : 


— 


. lst Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th 


Inf. 2,637 
2. Capt. W. A. Hedden, 22d Inf. 2,609 
3. Ist Lieut. E. Andino, Inf. 2,590 
4. 2d Lieut. R. R. Hinds, 3d Inf. 2,564 
5. Capt. L. S. Spooner, Inf. 2,564 
6. Sgt. M. A. Zavadsky, 8th Inf. 2,515 








Congressman Dempsey of New York Presenting the 
Knuebel Cup to Lieutenant Broderick 











Japaneseand Russian Infantry in Action 
Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, /nfantry 


“HE feats performed 


by any army can be 
| fully understood and 
“ft appreciated only 
when there is a fair 
understanding of the 
organization, char- 
1 acteristics and fight- 
eet ing methods of the 
2a army ecneerned. For 
this reason, before 
proceeding to describe feats of valor of 
the Japanese and Russian Infantry at 
Port Arthur, it seems well to give 
briefly the organization, characteristics 
and fighting methods of those armies 
as they existed at the outbreak of the 
Russian-Japanese War. 











Japanese Infantry 


Organization : 

The Infantry regiment consisted of 
three battalions of four rifle companies 
each. 

The regiments were organized into 
divisions, each of two brigades of two 
regiments. 

The division had other arms attach- 
ed to it and was intended to be a com- 
plete unit in itself. The brigade, un- 
less independent, had no attached 
troops. 

The following table gives the 
strength preseribed for the war 
strength infantry regiments: 





I a tere 68 
Non-commissioned officers 386 
(Re a 2400 
Non-combatants ................. 170 

Ee 


Characteristics : 

The chief characteristic of the .Jap 
anese Infantry was its tenacit: 
Ground onee gained was rar if 
ever, yielded, even when enormous 
sacrifices of life were involved. im, 
and again during the war, when th 


advance was checked, the leading 
troops would hold on under terrific 
and deadly fire for hours, sometimes 


even for days, without yielding an 
inch. Likewise, failure in assaults did 
not appear to dishearten the soldiers 
who returned to attack at the word 
of command with the same apparent 
determination. 

It has been charged that the Jap 
anese soldier possessed the spirit of a 
fanatic. While some of his exploits 
may appear to savor of fanaticism in 
their daring and determination, his 
nerve, or, perhaps better his lack of 
nerves, as evinced in his ability to 
hang on and stick it out for long 
periods under heavy fire, reveals a 
spirit quite the opposite of the fanatic, 
to whom constant motion is essential 

Sir Ian Hamilton, in ‘‘A Staff Of 
ficer’s Serap Book,’’ says: 

The motives of the Japanese are as 
purely impersonal as it is possible for 
those of a human being to be. Though 
troubling himself little about a future 
life, he has a dim idea that if killed 
in action, his spirit will be aware of 
the gratitude of the Emperor and the 
nation will bear him for having sacr 
ficed himself on their behalf. fle 
longs to die for his country; no! in 
order that he himself may reap some 
glorious reward, but in the hope ‘hat 
he may be worthy of those who !ave 
preceded him, and that his example 
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isefully guide the unknown gen- 
ns who are to follow him in the 
eter. No Westerner can quite 
stand these extraordinary sol- 
it one moment cold, distant, re- 
suspicious stoies; at another, 
laughing children; and then 
resigned, sad, ‘‘determined-to- 
heroes. But one thing, at least 
‘ite certain; the Japanese Samurai 
be philosophers, they most as- 
y are not fanaties, 

'he fact that the Japanese military 
es have been strictly modelled on 
Prussian organization helps to ex- 

plain some of its characteristics. One 
of the most striking features of the 
Japanese, as of the Prussian, army, 
and a great source of its efficiency, is 
to be found in its indifference to the 
personality of its leaders, whilst re- 
taining a full sense of respect for any 
qualified leader as such, 


Methods of Attack: 

In the attack, the Japanese advance 
by suecessive fractions of an extended 
line; their supports follow, similarly 
extended, 100 to 150 yards in rear. 
When in close-order formations under 
artillery fire the Japanese deploy at 
once, 

For example, during the fighting 
near Shanlantzu on the 3d of Oc- 
tober, 1904, some shells burst over a 
column eomposed of two or three bat- 
They extended so smoothly 
and rapidly that in one minute the 
whole column had deployed. An hour 
afterwards a number of scattered 
groups of Infantry appeared from 
some trees close by. They doubled 
forward to some bundles of millet 
kaoliang) stalks piled along their 
front and there lay down. Very soon 
they stood up, and ran forward again, 


talions. 


each man earrying a bundle of the 
micet, and lay down again some dis- 
tance farther on. In this manner, by 


successive rushes, they succeeded in 
reaching the banks of the Shaho 
They were opened out to 50 or 60 paces 
interval between men and hid behind 
natural cover or behind the bundles of 
millet stalks that they brought with 
them. They at once began intrench 
ing and very soon they were all con- 
nected up and a long line of trench 
was formed, which they defended ob- 
stinately. 

The extent to which the Japanese 
used trenches in an attack is illustra- 
ted by their advances against the 38th 
Alrofski Regiment. They attacked in 
widely extended skirmishing 
The firing line advanced at the double 
for a short distance, lay down, and 
commenced to dig. Notwithstanding a 
heavy fire, they doubled for- 
ward, giving up their half-constructed 
trenches, and began to dig up new 
The supports then doubled for 


order. 


again 


ones. 
ward and occupied the first trenches 
and completed them. When the firing 
line advanced from the second line of 
trenches, these were occupied by the 
supports, and the reserves then moved 
ap into the first line of trench. The 
advance continued by successive rushes 
in this manner. 


The Russian Infantry 
Organization : 

The Russian Infantry differed great 
ly in organization and character 
There were field troops, reserve troops, 
depot troops, fortress 


troops, local 


troops and militia troops. 

The field troops comprised the units 
of the standing army angmented to 
war strength by calling in the requi- 
site number of reserve men. 

Fortress and local troops were used 
in fortress and for local purposes only. 
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The organized Infantry was divided 
into the Infantry of the guard, grena- 
diers, Infantry of the army, rifles, 
Cossack infantry, fortress Infantry, 
reserve Infantry, and local Infantry. 

The following table gives the war 
strength organization of the Euro- 
pean 4-battalion regiment and of the 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment of three 
battalions : 





East 
Siberian 
Rifle 
Regt— Regt.— 
4 Bns. 8 Bns. 
I 85 59 
Non-Commissioned 
Officers ................... 330 248 
Lance Corporals 
and Privates —.. 3,440 2,580 
Musicians ...... 69 60 
Non-Combatants .. 154 334 
re 4,078 3,281 


The next higher unit of the Infantry 
was the brigade of two regiments. It 
was a tactical command and had noth- 
ing to do with administration. 

The division was the next higher 
unit and consisted of two Infantry 
brigades with artillery parks, train, 
technical troops, ete. It was a tactical 
as well as an administrative unit. 
Characteristics : 

The higher officers possessed neither 
the military education nor character 
of corresponding grades in 
European armies. 

The strength of the Russian army 
lay in her private soldiers, who were 
peasants; still in touch with nature; 
robust, hardy, patient, and_ stolid. 
But they had neither the habitude of 
war, nor, except perhaps when fight- 
ing in defense of their hearths and 
homes, did they possess that inborn 
vital spark of martial ardour which 
will compensate in battle for many de- 


other 


fects in character or physique. They 
were easily handled and the discipline 
was excellent. They fought we!! oy 
poor rations. There was no looting 
even in retreat. They were not easily 
demoralized, at least, not for long 
Their temperament was too mercurial. 
The Russians lacked education. They 
did not possess the independence of 
character which produces individual 
initiative. The Russian Army was im 
bued with a spirit essentially defen 
sive, not offensive. 


Methods of Fighting: 


The high command was marked hy 
a lack of decision and a great lack of 
loyalty towards subordinates. The ab- 
sence of a well-organized intelligence 
system made intelligent action by the 
high command impossible. 

In both the defensive and offensive, 
the Russians lacked mobility. The 
Russian alignment had a parade-like 
regularity, whereby the men, in 
shoulder-to-shoulder formation, were 
exposed everywhere irrespective of 
the advantage of good cover at certain 
points. The disregard of the use of 
cover was noticeable throughout the 
army. The individual soldier failed 
to take cover and the high command 
posted the heavy guns on top of hills. 

Marksmanship was exceedingly bad 
In the beginning the Russians fired 
entirely by sections of 60 or 70 rifles. 

When fighting from permanent 
fortifications, the Russians made ex- 
cellent use of their machine guns, 
which they possessed in greater num- 
bers than the Japanese. © 


made 


Russians almost invariably 
fine retirements. They did not run 
away. There was no disorder, retire- 
ment was usually made in echelons 
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Fighting at Port Arthur 
the following description of deeds 
alor. the words are, for the most 
‘. those of eye-witnesses, or of ob- 
-ers who had received reports from 
participants while the events were 
vividly in mind. 

The following accounts by Nojine 

tussian War Correspondent) are ex- 
cellent examples of the dash of the 
Japanese in the attack, and of the 
steadiness of the Russians in defense: 

The enemy’s artillery fire began 

, develop about 5.30 a. m., July 26, 
1904, and the day’s fighting com- 
menced upon Hills 94 and 125, the 
former being seized by the enemy. 
We allowed them to mass there, and 
then swept them off again by eur fire 
from Hill 125. At 7.00 o’clock fifteen 
companies could be seen advancing in 
columns in the valley near the village 
of Khukhaia, close to Upilazy. They 
were moving towards Hill 125, and as 
soon as they came under fire they 
could be seen to extend in successive 
lines, one battalion remaining in re- 
serve. Having extended, they steadily 
and quickly advanced to the attack in 
eleven lines. The distance between 
their firing line and Hill 125 quickiy 
decreased. Our men calmly watched 
them advancing. 

‘**Don’t fire without the order,’ said 
the officer in command. 

“Wait for the word of command,’ 
repeated the section commanders. 

‘**Twelve hundred,’ again echoed 
the section leaders, 

‘“*The men were dying to fire, but 
waited quietly, though the shrapnel 
was screaming over them. 

‘Section, present—fire.’ 

‘‘Seetion, present—fire.’ 

*Volley followed volley, and the 
machine guns vomited bullets. The 
enemy’s firing-line could be seen to 
‘alter; then the seeond line melted into 

On they came. Our volleys rang 
out more frequently, but did not stop 
the advance; the third line melted into 


the remnants of the first two. Over 
our heads shots were screaming and 
on all sides wounded men were groan- 
ing; but the others paid no attention; 
they heard nothing but ‘Section, pre- 
sent—fire.’ 

‘*The Japanese were now close. As 
a line began to waver, it was rein- 
foreed and carried forward by the 
next in rear, and so it went on, fresh 
lines after lines appearing as if there 
was no end to them. Their firing-line 
now began to crawl up the hill from 
all sides. Volleys gave way to ‘inde- 
pendent’—crack, crack, crack all 
round, and the deafening rat-tat-tat 
of the machine gun. Now the range 
was point-blank, the crew of our ma- 
chine gun were all down—but the 
enemy were repulsed. While they 
gathered down below for a fresh ef- 
fort, their guns poured a hail of high- 
explosive shell on to our trenches, and 
did their work so well that our 
trenches were thick with wounded. 
Their Infantry rallied, and again came 
on in swarms. At noon, though we 
had only 40 men left out of 150, our 
men gallantly held their ground. The 
foe crawled up on all sides; they 
showed up on the ridge, and dashed 
in with the bayonet. One of them, 
mad with fanaticism, got on to the top, 
shouting: ‘How are you Russkys?’ 

** “Good-bye, Japanese,” was the 
answer given, as a bayonet was driven 
through his body, and he was hurled— 
a flabby mass—over the edge. But 
now the hill was surrounded on all 
sides, and it was impossible to hold 
out much longer. Burnevitch sent for 
reinforcements, and the men, expect- 
ing that they would come every mo- 
ment, held out for another hour. Not- 
withstanding their numbers, the en- 
emy could not gain the hill. At last 
an order was received from Colonel 
Savitsky ‘to retire’ on to Height 113. 





7 ” * > * * * 

‘*Nogi himself, on the highest point 
of Wolf’s Hills, was gazing fixedly 
towards Port Arthur, hidden in dark- 
ness; for having concentrated more 
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than two divisions, with a strength of 
over 35,000 men, on the portion from 
Redoubt No. 2 to B Battery (three and 
a half miles), and having determined 
with one blow to seize Chi-kuan-shan 
Fort, B Battery, and Eagle’s Nest, he 
was anxiously trying to pierce the 
bloody veil of the future. Smirnoff 
seemed to divine the thought of his 
chief enemy as if by inspiration, and 
despatched his force opposite where 
Nogi was concentrating. There was 
this difference, however—that while 
Nogi was playing with tens of thou- 
sands of men—Smirnoff had to count 
every section. 

**At 11.00 p. m., August 23, 1904, 
Nogi gave the sign, and a living ava- 
lanche of men rolled irresistibly up 
towards us, and from valley, ditch and 
ravine the Japanese appeared. Rifles 
cracked, machine guns spluttered, 
guns boomed, and boomed again, and 
the air was turned into an inferno of 
shrieking missiles. The rays of the 
searchlights flashed up and down, 
rockets shot up into the sky like enor- 
mous fiery snakes, and burst in hun- 
dreds of large brilliant balls, eclips- 
ing the light of the eternal stars and 
blinding the heroic little Infantry- 
men who were attacking us. They ran 
forward, fell, jumped up again and 
pressed on, in groups together. In the 
shimmering rays of the searchlights, 
the flashes of bursting shells seemed 
almost blood-red. The noise became a 
horrible blur of sound-shouts, moans, 
cheers—clash of arms and detonations. 
But at last it ended; the clamor gradu- 
ally died away; the attack had been 
repulsed. In front of us not a living 
soul remained—only dead—piles of 
dead and wounded. Never shall I for- 
get that night. 


** At 2.00 a. m. a second wave start- 
ed and surged forward, despite the 
shower of lead and steel poured into 
it. With ineredible efforts it got pos- 
session of the Chinese wall opposite 
Zaredoubt Battery, and a_ hand-to- 
hand fight ensued. The searchlight 
was turned on to the spot, and lit up 


a revolting picture; our last tw. om. 
panies of the reserve were sen 
ward at the double from Quai) |{jj). 
and every Japanese by the wali was 
bayonetted; then the rays glide fyr- 
ther afield searching for the ©). my, 
but it only lit up a ground s!-ewn 
with bodies. 

**At 3.00 a. m., a third attack com. 
menced, and it seemed as if the pas. 
sionless, cold-hearted Nogi had sen- 
tenced the last of his troops to death. 
The signal was given, and a fresh wave 
of living flesh and blood rolled for- 
ward. This time it was the attack— 
the spring—of a maddened, wowided, 
blood-drunk herd of tigers—not men. 
Our truly awful fire was of no avail: 
the mass roared forward with the 
strength of a tidal wave. On it came, 
though lit up by rockets and seareh- 
lights, on, on it rolled irresistibly ; on, 
right through the breached Chinese 
wall, and up on to Zaredoubt and 
Wolf’s Battery, half of which it seized. 
But the timely arrival of two com- 
panies again saved everything, for 
after a bloody hand-to-hand fight the 
Japanese were thrown back; they gave 
way, and fell back on those in rear 
It was a critical moment, but our light 
showed up their thick reserves taking 
cover in the ravine between Chinese 
Wall and Zaredoubt Hill, and they 
were almost destroyed. 

‘*A reddish vapour slowly rose up 
over this valley of death, and screened 
the bursting shells and the rays of 
light. It grew light; the attacks had 
been repulsed, and not a rood of 
ground had the enemy got, but the 
scene on all sides was awful. The ris- 
ing sun showed up sheaves of corpses 
on the ground that was still ours. 
Death had indeed triumphed, and had 
claimed 22,000 lives. 


‘From the early hours of the 21st of 
September the Japanese attacked 203- 
Metre Hill, upon which their gun-fire 
was also concentrated. The whole of 
the western front and part of the cast- 
ern replied by massed fire. The as 


for- 
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it increased, column after column 

ned forward on to 203-Metre Hill, 

ering all its fore hills and slopes 

th heaps of dead, but at 8.45 a. m. 

y were repulsed. This assault was 
distinguished by particular obstinacy. 
| myself saw how, when their attack 
vas repulsed, instead of retreating, 
the enemy began to build parapets of 
their dead and wounded comrades on 
the granite slopes of the hills, for they 
had no sand bags. From this para- 
pet they kept up rifle-fire all day on 
»03-Meter Hill and its spurs, on Fort 
No. 5, and on the Military Road, mak- 
ing all eommunications impossible. 
From morning till late in the evening 
the Japanese guns kept up a constant 
bombardment on 203-Metre Hill, and 
its position became more critical with 
every hour. Having got three-quar- 
ters of it, they meant to get possession 
of the rest at all costs; they slowly 
crawled upwards, fell dead, rolled 
back, and others dashed forward; they 
lay concealed and waited for rein- 
foreements, nothing would drive them 
back. All their thoughts, all their en- 
deavors were to get possession of this 
hill. Our men began rolling down 
great boulders from the top. These 
bounded down, flattened out the dead, 
and sought out the living, who, in try- 
ing to dodge, exposed themselves, and 
were shot by our men on the lookout. 


‘‘On November 24 our guns were 
busy all day destroying the crowning 
of the glacis of Fort Erh-lung-shan 
and Fortification No. 3. The enemy 
continued to advance, and mounted a 
gun in the diteh of Fortification No. 
3, with which they battered the ea- 
ponier, and built a bridge across the 
deep diteh of the Fort, which was only 
destroyed with great difficulty. There 
was heavy firing all night on the 25th, 
and at dawn on the 26th every gun on 
the northeast front was in action. The 
whole line from Tumulus Hill to B 
sattery was enveloped in thick black 
smoke from the shells of hundreds of 
guns concentrated on to a compara- 
tively small space. 





‘*The assault began. Living waves of 
Infantry rolled forward against the 
ruined front, and the moments of the 
fortress seemed numbered. Bayonet 
fighting was the order everywhere, as 
attack was met by counter-attack. 
Time after time the enemy threw 
themselves with extraordinary gal- 
lantry and persistence on Forts Erh- 
lung-shan, Chi-kuan-shan, and B Bat- 
tery. Thousands were mown down, 
but the living surged onwards. But 
it could not go on forever, and at 3.30 
the Infantry attack slackened and 
ceased. We had lost nothing save 
Caponier No. 2, but the enemy kept 
pounding us with their guns, and we 
awaited a fresh attack. At 8 p. m. 
our searchlights showed up dense 
columns behind the railway near 
Tumulus Hill. On they came, and 
hell was again let loose. Their effort 
was to break through Cossack Square 
towards the central wall. They got 
the hill and reached our guns—on, on 
they crept. It was the moment for 
counter-attack. Bayantseff’s Company, 
commanded by Lieutenant Misnikoff, 
doubled to the rescue and reached the 
foot of the hill. 


** *Company—halt!’ shouted Misni- 
koff. ‘Men—in front is glory or death. 
Pray.’ The men crossed themselves. 

** *Forward.’ 

**It was the work of seconds. The 
men climbed upwards. ‘Hurrah!’ 
‘Hurrah!’ was heard, and the Jap- 
anese were hurled backwards, bayon- 
eted, and swept from the battery; but 
again they crept up. A section of 
quick-firers came to the rescue and 
saved the day, leaving the hills in our 
hands. The Fortress had survived a 
critical moment, for the firing-line had 
not only sucked up into it the whole 
of the naval detachment, but the lat- 
ter’s reserve also. All next day and 
night an incessant stream of wounded 
poured into Arthur, our losses be- 
ing more than 1,500 men. In many 
companies but sixteen men remained. 
A strange sight could be seen that day, 
for the slopes below and beyond 
Tumulus Hill were thickly spread with 
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dead Japanese. A thick, unbroken 
mass of corpses covered the cold earth 
like a coverlet.”’ 


Lieutenant Sakurai, a platoon and 
company commander in the Japanese 
Army, writes most vividly of the In- 
fantry fighting in his book, ‘‘ Human 
Bullets.’’ On the attack on Kenzan 
(368-Meter Hill), Sakurai says: 


‘“‘The steep hill occupied by the 
enemy rose in front of us almost per- 
pendicularly. Our first line was in- 
eessantly exchanging fire with the 
Russians. As the fighting became 
harder and harder, the number of the 
wounded increased in proportion ; they 
were carried to the rear in quick suc- 
cession. Bloodstained men on stretch- 
ers, wounded soldiers walking with 
difficulty, supporting themselves on 
rifles—the sight of these unfortunate 
ones made us fresh men the more eager 
to avenge them. 

‘*The struggle became still fiercer. 
Our artillery tried hard to silence the 
enemy’s guns; our Infantry were 
clambering up the steep height one 
after the other—they would stop and 
shoot, then climb a little and stop 
again. The whole sky was covered 
with gray clouds—white and black 
smoke rose in volumes; shells fell on 
the ground like a hail-storm. After a 
short time, our superior artillery effee- 
tively silenced three or four of the 
enemy’s guns. Our Infantry - came 
quite close to the enemy, when two 
mines exploded before them. Our 
men were enveloped in black smoke 
and clouds of dust—we feared great 
damage was done. Strange to tell, 
however, not one of our men had fallen 
when the smoke-cloud cleared away. 
The enemy had wasted a large quan- 
tity of precious powder with the mere 
result of raising a dust. 

‘*The Russians tried to hinder our 
pressing on, not only by these explod- 
ing mines, but also by repeated volleys 
from the mountain top. This latter 
scheme was carried out so incessantly 
that we could hardly turn our faces 


toward the enemy or raise ou: 


ads 
comfortably. On and on, howe: 


Wwe 


marched without fear or hesitan, A 
small company of men at the } 4 of 
the line would clamber up the sock. 


and precipices, ready for annihi 
encouraged by their example, 
forces would break in upon the oem), 
like a flood. Stepping on mine pen. 
ings and braving rifle and eanno fire 
coming from front and side, t) ex 
treme danger and difficulty of their 
attack was beyond description. The 
enemy resisted desperately; + his 
Heaven-protected steep Kenzan was 
too important for them to give \\);) 

**Suddenly a tremendous shout aros: 
throughout the whole line; all the oi 
ficers, with drawn swords and }|ood 
shot eyes, rushed into the enemy's 
forts, shouting and yelling and encour- 
aging their men to follow. A hell-like 
struggle ensued, in which bayonet 
clashed against bayonet, fierce shoot- 
ing was answered by fierce shooting, 
shouts and yells were mingled with the 
groans of the wounded and dying. The 
battle soon became ours, for, in spite 
of their desperate resistance, the 
enemy took to their heels, leaving be- 
hind them many mementos of their de- 
feat. Banzai was shouted two or three 
times; joy and congratulation resound- 
ed on the heights of Kenzan, which 
was now virtually ours. The Flag of 
the Rising Sun was hoisted high at the 
top of the hill. This stronghold once 
in our hands, shall we ever give it 
back to the enemy?”’ 


That the Russians could 
with energy is illustrated by the de- 
scription by Sakurai of their counter- 
attack on Kenzan: 


**At 1.00 o’clock on the morning of 
the following day (the 4th), the enemy 
broke through the darkness of mid- 
night and surprised us on Kenzan with 
a forlorn-hope detachment. [is 
movement was so quick and so elvver, 
not a blade of grass, not a stone was 
disturbed—they clambered up the 
steep ascent without a noise, and «)\1\'¢ 
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attack 
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ly they killed our sentries, and 

‘into our camp in a dense 

with loud shouts, flourishing 

swords and brandishing their 

A seene of great confusion and 

ate struggle ensued; it was 

dark and we could not tell 

from foe—the only thing we 

do was to eut and thrust as 

as possible without knowing at 

We could not see anything, 

ich could hear and feel the heavy 

to the ground of his own antagon- 

Onee again our defense was too 

trong even for this assaulting party, 

who went down the hill in disappoint- 

nt, though without confusion. We 

were all astonished at their valor and 

perseverance, Even those who were 

behind wounded would try and 
resist us with rifle or sword. 


‘It was 5.00 p. m. Our whole ar- 
tillery opened fire at the same time, 
and the whole foree of Infantry also 
joined in the bombardment. Heaven 
and earth at onee became dark with 
clouds of smoke, and the war of flying 
balls and exploding shells threatened 
to rend mountain and valley. This 
was meant to be the decisive battle, 
so its violence and fury were beyond 
description. Our Infantry shot, ad- 
vanced, stopped and shot, rushing on 
and jumping forward. The hail-storm 
of the enemy’s projectiles did not al- 
low them to march straight on. Some- 
times ‘Lieutenant’ was the last faint 
word of gratitude from a dying man. 
\gain ‘A-a’ was the only sound made 
by the expiring soldier. But this was 
not the moment to take notice of these 
sickening seenes; we had to press on if 
| were only an inch nearer the enemy. 
What did the brigadier general say 

his message? ‘I admire your 
bravery,’ were the words. Did he not 
say, ‘strive with your utmost effort!’ 
'orward, march, advance, and be 

led.’ This was not the time to stop 
even half a moment. Such was 
thought, and such were the words 
encouragement from the officers, 


] 


who ran about right and left on the 
battle-line, brandishing their drawn 
swords, stirring up their men and in- 
spiring them with invincible spirit. 
Two companies of reserves and reserve 
engineers were also sent to the first 
line. At last our First Battalion came 
within twenty metres of the enemy, 
but the sereen-like rocky hill on which 
there was hardly any foothold still 
stood before them. Desperately anx- 
ious to climb up, yet utterly unable 
to do so while the shower of the en- 
emy’s bullets swept them from the 
side, the Second Company facing the 
enemy’s front became a mere target 
for the Russians’ machine-guns and 
was mowed down in a few brief mo- 
ments. One bullet went through the 
sword blade and slightly injured the 
left eye of Captain Matsumaru. Our 
artillery fire made a pyrotechnic dis- 
play in the air, but did hardly any 
damage to the enemy’s defensive con- 
struction. Shrapnel was of no avail; 
we had to explode spherical shells, and 
smash the covering on the enemy’s 
trenches. ‘Even at the risk of damage 
to our own Infantry, fire spherical 
shells as rapidly as possible,’ was the 
message repeatedly sent to the ar- 
tillery, but no single orderly came back 
alive; all were killed before reaching 
their destination. The lieutenant of 
the engineers was ordered to send ex- 
plosives, but this also could not be 
done in time. 

**Seven o'clock had passed, 8.00 
o'clock, too, and it was now 9.00, but 
there was no improvement in our con- 
dition. The First Battalion was 
obliged to halt for a while. The com- 
mander of the Second Battalion, 
Major Temai, was seriously wounded ; 
the adjutant, while reconnoitering a 
route for the assault, was shot through 
the head and died as he turned and 
said, ‘Report.’ The Third Battalion 


came close to the enemy, but could do 
nothing more; its dead and wounded 
increased moment after moment. Our 
situation was just like that of a small 
fish about to be swallowed by a huge 
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whale—we could not improve it by our 
own efforts. However, such was the 
tenacity of purpose and invincible 
courage pervading our ranks, that our 
determination and resourcefulness be- 
came greater as the enemy proved 
more difficult to subdue. All the bat- 
talions, more particularly the First, 
were now breaking rocks with picks 
and piling up stones to make foot- 
holds. But the work was not easy, so 
near the enemy that both parties were 
like two tigers showing their teeth and 
threatening to tear each other to 
pieces. The Russians tried hard to 
hinder our work; the slightest sound 
of a pick would immediately invite a 
tongue of fire that licked the place 
around us ravenously. In the midst 
of this great difficulty, a sort of foot- 
hold was made at last; and now we 
were ready to push in with one ac- 
cord. 

‘The night was growing old; a dis- 
mal waning moon was shining dimly 
over the battle-ground, showing one- 
half of our camp in a light black-and- 
white picture. Major Uchino, com- 
mander of the Second Battalion, sent 
the following message to our colonel : 

***Our battalion is about to try an 
assault, expecting its own annihilation. 
I hope that you also will assume the 
offensive. I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve that my most revered and be- 
loved colonel will be the successful 
commander of the attack, and that by 
the time the sun rises our honored 
regimental flag may fly over the en- 
emy’s parapets. I hereby offer my re- 
spects and farewell to you.’ 

‘‘Then we heard the solemn tune of 
‘Kimi ga yo’ sounded by trumpets far 
away at the left wing. The moon 
shone through the small sky of our 
valley, and the long-drawn faint echo 
of the national air seemed to penetrate 
our hearts. The music sounded to us 
as if His Majesty were ordering us 
forward in person. The officers and 
men straightened themselves up, leap- 
ed and bounded with overwhelming 
courage, all at once burst over the en- 
emy’s breastworks with shouts and 


yells, braving the shower of fire ang 
clambering over the rocks and stone 
Major Matsumura, at the head of the 
foremost group of men, shouted with 
stirring and flaming eyes: ‘Charge. 
forward.’ The music swelled stil]. 
more inspiringly, and all the succeed. 
ing bands of men shouted Banzai with 
an earth-shaking voice and encouraged 
their onrushing comrades. At the top 
of the hill the clash of bayonets seat. 
tered sparks—hand-to-hand conflict at 
close quarters was the last effort, the 
impact of the human bullets, the sons 
of Yamato. ‘You haughty land-grab- 
bers, see now the folly of your policy,’ 
was the idea with which every man 
struck his blow, the consequence being 
a stream of blood and a hill of corpses. 
It was a hard struggle, but at the same 
time it was a great joy to defeat the 
enemy after repeated failures. Body 
after body of men rushed in like waves 
—the Russians found it altogether too 
much for them. They wavered and 
yet continued for some time longer to 
resist us in close hand-to-hand fight, 
while we increased in courage and 
strength in proportion to their diminu- 
tion of power. At last, at 8.00 a. m. 
of July 28, when the eastern sky 
was crimson, we became the undisput- 
ed masters of the heights of Taipo- 
shan. 

‘The imperial colors waved high 
above our new camp, and the Banzai 
of rejoicing arose like surges of the 
sea.”’ 


Von Schwartz in his book, ‘‘In- 
fluence of the Experience of the Siege 
of Port Arthur Upon the Construction 
of Modern Fortresses,’’ gives the fol- 
lowing description of the capture of 
the East Panlung: 


**The 7th Regiment of the Ninth Di- 
vision had been allotted the task of 
capturing the semi-permanents, and 
had been all night under arms striving 
to make some impression, but with no 
success. General Nogi, seriously re- 
flecting upon the unexpected strength 
developed by the opposition, sum- 
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Russian 
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ed a eouncil of divisional com- 
nders to headquarters to reconsider 
plan of attack. During the ab- 

e of General Oshima (commanding 
Ninth Division), the commander of 

7th Regiment, Colonel Ouchi, to- 
ther with his battalion leaders and 
nior officers, forwarded a request to 
allowed to immediately proceed 
with the attack on the Panlungs. Their 
wish being granted, the artillery re- 
doubled its fire, and when the belching 
mouths had smothered the defenses of 
the Slate Dragons with a deluge of 
shell and shrapnel, the gallant 7th at- 
tacked. With deliberate courage they 
worked up over the broken ground in 
a disjointed frontal attack, the com- 
panies cleverly converging on the posi- 
tion as if on manceuvers. When a bat- 
talion or more had developed a strong 
firing line they were caught by a 
furious eross fire from East Panlung, 
and North Fort. Volley after volley 
poured into them from _ the 
enceinte wall, and the firing line liter- 
ally mowed down by a sustained seythe 
of rifle fire, which quickly forced them 
to break ground and retire. It was 
now about 11.00 o’clock, and a small 
part of this daring foree, stubbornly 
maintaining its position, effected a 
lodgment in the dip of ground between 
the East Panlung and ‘‘P”’ fortifica- 
tion (Caponier No. 2). This party 
then set about reconnoitering the posi- 
tion, and a volunteer, armed with a 
canister of dynamite, crawled up to 
the very breastworks of the redoubt, 


was 


and, affixing the charge, managed to 
destroy one of the machine-gun shelt- 
ers before being discovered and killed. 
This raised the hopes of the little party 
and was repeated again with equal 
success. The rest of the regiment now 
renewed the attack and doubled back 
in squads of thirty and forty, mak- 
ing for the shelter of the depression, 
where the little party had established 
itself. Full two battalions reached 
this cover and overflowed the shelter it 
afforded. The Russians then brought 
a couple of machine guns to bear on 
them, and the force, smarting under 
the lash of this fire, wavered and 
breaking from the unfriendly shelter, 
were darting individually back over 
the glacis when an officer, reckless of 
life, leapt up from cover, dashed for 
the redoubt, and firmly planted the 
regimental colors before paying the 
penalty of his heroism. The effect of 
this self-sacrifice was momentous and 
dramatically tragical, for his lead was 
quickly followed by others, who kept 
the colors flying with the sacrifice of 
their lives. But the fluttering colors 
had been seen; the men ceased run- 
ning, and joining the struggling mass 
of humanity, forced the standard 
nearer the redoubt. Bayonets flashed 
in the sunlight as the line of steel, not 
to be denied, surged over the breast- 
works and dashed at the waiting foe. 
A wild, bloody melee followed, and the 
eold steel of Japanese bayonets won 
the day as the fort chanced hands.’’ 


D 


Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 

Decide how you propose to partici- 


pate and 


send your 


contribution 


along. Don’t ‘‘let George do’’ every- 
thing. 





Methods of Training Reservists 
Ist Lieut. C. E. Lovejoy, Infantry, D. O. L. 





HE country’s manu- 
facturers, the brok- 
ers, the lawyers, the 
bankers, the editors, 
the surgeons and the 








salaried men in every 
profession who con- 
stitute the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, were 





impressed more thor- 
oughly this summer 
with the idea that the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 was a very real 
thing and not a theory. 
ment 


An experi- 
made by Colonel J. Maleolm 
Graham, 26th Infantry, post and camp 
commander at Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y., where the largest C. M. T. C. 
was held, brought forth astonishing re- 
sults in the training of 
servists. 

The National Defense Act combines 
the three components—Regular Army, 
National Guard and the Reserve Corps 

into one Army of the United States, 
identical in purpose and different only 
in method of employment. It is a long 
step from the war-time handling of 
reserve officers to the Plattsburg 1924 
system, where they were absorbed into 
the training program without distine- 
tion or reflection. In 1917 and even 
in early 1918 before the regulation was 
changed, reservists resented the super- 
imposed ‘‘O. R. C.’’ in small lettering 
on the collar insignia. Many a na- 
tional guardsman disliked the ‘‘N. G.’’ 
that separated him from the others, al- 
though in his ease there has since 
arisen a splendid divisional and state 
esprit and the abbreviations and 


these re- 
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shoulder insignia designating a 
division with a brilliant war reeo 
now marks of great honor. 

Sinee the World War ther 
been varying numbers of reser 
In 1919 and 1920 the © 
was perhaps at a low ebb. Th: 
was too recent. Then in 192] nd 


1922 veterans began to re-app! 


ficers. 


their reserve grades and to take 
places again in the reserve machinery 
Promotions were found to be based 


solely on interest shown and _ result 


obtained. The Army Correspondence 
School courses became a popular hobby 
with many business men during th 
winter months. Two or three nights 
a month devoted to the study of tae 
tical exercises and solutions of fase’ 
nating map problems forwarded to th. 
corps headquarters brought hack 
prompt replies and corrections from 
the officers detailed to go over the ex 
amination papers, and the reservists 
began to realize that they belonged to 
a real and important component of th 
Army even in peace times. In 1'25 
promotions continued, keeping pac 
The fifteen days 


of summer active duty beeame a hich!) 


with interest shown. 


desired thing and several times as 
many reserve officers as could be order 
ed for this active duty on account 0! 
appropriations were eager to get 
Until this year, however, the s\n 
mer training of a reserve officer was 
interesting, yes, but none too inten 
sive. Because it rests entirely wit 
individual officer whether he can ! 
business for fifteen days of active (u') 
and because in most cases a veteran 
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VNiethods of Trai 


s not been on this active duty 
e war. the work outlined has 
A little physical 


, series of lectures and a hike 


vht and easy. 


ave usually occupied the first 
da program of daily demon- 
s given by Regular Army 
has been scheduled for the 
veek. The reservists in 1923 
went back home, satisfied, 


happy, but nevertheless with 
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for four-week periods, because oi the 
lack of sufficient Regular Army officers 
to handle the big C. M. T. Camps, but 
these were largely second lieutenants 
of Infantry, recent graduates of R. O 
T. C. units. 

On July 13 about 75 officers of the 
77th Division reported to Plattsbureg 
Barracks. The majority are assigned 
to the 305th Infantry from New York 


City and Brooklyn and a few were 








Students of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at V’ork in the Trenches at Plattsburg 


suspicion that something was omit- 
from the program, 
the Seeond Corps Area this year 
ittempt was made to supply that 
ected something, that missing link. 
us examine the new policy at 
Barracks during two 
ls of two weeks each, one the last 


tsburg 
July and the other the last of 
st. Of course, there were reserve 
rs on active duty at Plattsburg 


from other units. They came as a 


complete regimental quota, with 
colonel, field staff and complete com- 
pany officer personnel. It was as if 
an emergency had arisen and a regi- 
mental supply of officers has been as 


Indeed, 
this was simulated in one of the prob 


sembled at their rendezvous. 


lems and they were actually assigned 
to the 1,100 C. M. T. C. candidates in 
the July camp for two whole days. 
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Col. Walter W. Metcalf, a New 

York silk merchant, commands the 

305th. Lieut. Col. Charles W. Dall 


is executive officer, and Capt. John D. 
Within a 
few minutes after their arrival they 


Kenderdine the adjutant. 
had set up a regimental ‘‘C. P.’’ and 
were functioning. Incidentally many 
of the 305th officers are not only war 
veterans who fought along the Vesle 
and in the Meuse-Argonne, but also 
are graduates of a previous Plattsburg 


It 
union of these ‘‘ Plattsburg alumni.’’ 


training camp. was a sort of re- 


The new spirit struck Plattsburg. 
Regular Army officers in the mess 
found their seating arrangement alter- 
ed. Three regulars were paired off 
with three reservists at the six-chair 
tables. An experiment in rapproch- 
ment, so as to speak. Thus began the 
new method of training reservists. 

Metealf to 


camp headquarters for instruction un- 


Colonel was assigned 


der the personal direction of Colonel 


Graham. Captain Kenderdine was at- 








ning 


Reservists 


tached to the camp adjutant, 


Hamilton Johnston, 26th Infant, 
personnel 


adjutant reported 


camp personnel adjutant, th 


officer to the camp supply offi ; 
surgeons to the camp surgeons, { : 


chaplains to the camp chaplain 

Each battalion commander a 
staff of the 305th was assigned 
corresponding battalion of the M 
T. Camp for duty under the Re: 
Army commander. Likewise eac 
pany was handled. The capta 
his lieutenants of Company A, 
the Regular An 
captain of Co. A, 26th U.S. Inf 
A of the C. M. 1 


were assigned to 


for duty with Co. 


Camp. 

This made for real, interesti) 
struction. The reservists wer 
grouped on one side and o1 


merely to watch the instruction. T! 
became part of the instruction 

A detail of Regular Army fie 
the | 
mand and General Staff School, |! 


ficers, recent graduates of 








Group of Reserve Officers of 305th Inf., 77th Div.. Who Won Their Commissions at 
Plattsburg in 1917 
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Methods of 
vorth, Kan., 
mmediately as- 
to give the re- 
field officers 
training. Ma). 
WwW. Campanole, 
Infantry, was in 
y and was as 
by Majs. H. H. 
her, 26th In 


and W. A. 
es, 28th Infantry. 
) for the first 


they prepared 
, terrain exer- 
the area ad 

to Plattsburg 
ss and took ‘ 
the reserve col- 

Ss, Ma j ors and 

r staffs, or else 
prepared a map 
blem. One such problem began at 

s o'clock one night in the big assembly 
m at headquarters and at midnight 
Reds’’ and ‘‘Blues,”’ 


still fighting with each other in 


he two groups, . 


tactical problems confronting their 
colored 


mmands, represented by 
Similarly were the company officers 
ustructed. They were trained in the 
etual handling of the big platoons in 
he C. M. T. Camp; they studied the 
new training regulations and actually 
put them into effect. And then dur- 
g the second week of their active 
luty the 305th’s officers actually took 
ver the complete command, except, 


bviously, that of transferring prop- 
ty. And for two days the C. M. T. 
mp of 1,100 boys was officered com- 
Colonel Met- 

reviewed the regimental parades 
d his battalion commanders the cere- 
mies of their temporarily owned 


etely by the reservists. 


me es ae 
raining 





Father and Son at Plattsburg. Ist 

Lieut. F. A. Brown, 77th Div., and 

His Son, Edward V., a C. M. T. C. 
Student 
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units. It was really 
a mobilization prob- 
lem that was being 
worked out. The sim 
ulation was that an 
emergency had been 
declared, that a levy 
of reserve or possibly 
draft troops had ar- 
Plattsburg 
Barracks and that a 
regimental quota of 


rived at 


officers was ordered 
there to whip them 
into shape. The 
scheme worked high 
ly satisfactorily. 
i Some of the resery 
ists even recommend 
ed that C.M.T. Camps 
in future years be 
officered by reservists. 
By no stretch of the imagination 
could the reservists at Plattsburg this 
summer be regarded as ‘‘outsiders.’’ 
They were just as much a part of the 
training as any regular. Not only did 
they mess together, they were tented 
together in Plattsburg’s famous pine 
grove camp and name-signs were pre 
pared for each officer in front of his 
tent. They attended the 26th regi 
mental dances and, in return, enter- 
tained the regular officers at a special 
hop at the Hotel Champlain. Before 
leaving they a parchment 
folder, expressing fheir gratitude to 
the 26th Infantry and their pride in 
its achievements, each 


prepared 


reserve officer 
signing it. Officers of the 305th will be 
talking about Plattsburg and their 
two weeks there for the rest of their 
lives. 

Before leaving, each of the seventy- 
odd reserve officers submitted a ‘‘criti- 
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que’’ of the camp and recommenda- 
tions for subsequent training. 

I will quote from one letter that is 
typical of the comment written: 

Every officer who attended Camp 
Dix in 1922 and 1923 states that this 
period of training is vastly more inter- 
esting and helpful. Even the most 
skeptical have become enthusiastic. 
No policy of the War Department has 
been so effective as this in sustaining 
the interest of the reserve officer. It is 
unfortunate that more could not 
benefit by it. 

Without a smgle, solitary exception 
every reserve officer commended in 
the highest terms the attitude of the 
regular officer. There was nothing 
but the highest praise. The attempt 
of every regular to make the reservist 
feel he was ‘‘a part of the training’’ 
was successful. 

One officer wrote: 
Regular Army and _ Reserve 
have, undoubtedly, formed a _ closer 
bond of sympathy and _ respect 
each other as a result of their messing 
and housing together.’’ Another said: 
‘“‘The Regular Officers have given us 
every help possible and have made us 
feel that we were truly Brother Of- 
ficers."’ Another pens a_ similar 
praise and concludes with this: ‘‘I 
have had a damn good time.”’ 

There were some mild criticisms, of 
course, but in practically every in- 
stance these were to the effect that 
even with the big improvement in 
training over 1922 and 1923, thére 
was still not enough hard work, not 
enough platoons to command, and not 
enough laborious duties. The reserve 
officers ‘‘ate up’’ the jobs given them 
and actually begged for more. 

As a result when the second quota 
of regimental officers was trained at 


‘* Officers of the 
Corps 


for 


Plattsburg during the last tw: 
of August some changes were | 
the program. The officers of th. 
Infantry of the 98th Divisio: 
Albany, Syracuse and other | 
localities, reported August 17 
command of Lieut. Col. H. J. (ki, 
ham. About fifty were in the 
and again Major N. W. Cam 
U. 8S. A., was charged with 

rection of their training. 

For the first week a more stre) yous 
Each officer ; 
company grade was actually issued 4 
soldier’s equipment and rifle. The 
wanted work and so got it, and fo. 


program was followed. 


several days drilled in regular periods. 
took their hiking, went through car 
fully prepared physieal drills and 
took off surplus avoirdupois. And in 
the second week 
mand and leadership comprised their 
program. They were assigned to th 
twelve companies of the C. M. T. ( 
Regiment, as was the plan in July, but 
after a breaking-in process they were 
given complete command of the nits 
for three days instead of two and wit! 
this went added responsibilities and 
duties. It is entirely probable, accord 
ing to the Regular Army personne! at 
Plattsburg this summer, that the old 
schemes of demonstrations 
tures for the reservists while on activ 
duty have been abandoned and that in 
the future they will be trained in regi 
mental groups with actual practice i) 
command. 


instruction in com 


and lee 


During the past summer regiment! 
Infantry quotas were trained at othe: 
camps besides Plattsburg. Two wnits 


were trained at Camp Dix, N. J.. and 
several others at the so-called ‘‘con 


tact’’ camps held at Blauvelt, \. Y 
and Camp W ads 


Sea Girt, N. J., 














‘ort 


New York. These 


camps were also an experi- 


in up-state 


tact ?? 
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in New York, Lieut. Col. Howard L. 
Campion, has just been assigned to 


Reserve officers attended with- 


rders and paid something 


the 18th Infantry. It should be un- 


less derstood these are actual assignments 


42.00 daily for mess and attend- to duty and not attachments, and that 


hire 


was desired, but not mandatory, vision Regular 


business men in many cases re 


The wearing of the uni- the policy 


is to keep these First Di- 
Army Regiments of 
- ficered up to full war strength. As a 


ned to their jobs during part of vacancy under the war-strength tables 


aining 


conteren- and Camp Commander 


tactical 


ete. 


in other ways the reservists and the 


egulars in the Seeond Corps Area this 


immer were brought into closer re- 


onship. Instead of being assigned 


‘clusively to reserve and guard di- 


ons, reserve officers are now being 
tually assigned to Army 
The 16th Infantry at 
Jay and the 18th Infantry at 


Regular 
riments. 


ort Slocum now have several reserve 


ticers 


wearing their 
ssed rifles and regimental insignia. 


e of the best known reserve officers 


fourrageres, 





Left to right: Maj. Gen. Eli Helmick, Inspector 

General of the Army; Col. J. M. Graham, Post 

at 

Sergeant Frank King, 26th Inf., who is soon to 
retire after 30 years’ service 


week. But the main purposes were occurs a reserve officer will be as 
ned. These officers volunteering signed. Colonel Campion, incident 
ese con- ally, has or- 
imps ganized prob 
re ac- ably the only 
nted ‘* Provisional! 
their or- . my Be ©. 
zations Company’’ in 
vith mo- the United 
ition States, a 
S They group ot 
re in- former C. M. 
ieted -. youths 
it De of about 
Day seven squads 
September which drills 
and also =. weekl y 
ceived Reviewing the Final Parade of 1,100 Members of throughout 
luable the July R. O. T. C. at Plattsburg 


the winter at 
the 13th 


tional 


Na- 
Plattsburg; Master Guard 

Armory in 

Brooklyn, 
drill group and 
the cooperating C. M. T. 
tains the 
For weeks this 
ample, this C. M. T. C. 
teered 


and by means of this 


C. elub sus- 


interest in summer camps. 


nine spring, for ex- 
company volun 
each week-end for a ‘‘contact 
held at Fort Hamilton from 


Saturday noon to Sunday night, each 


camp”’ 


boy paying for his own subsistence. 
Brooklyn is a red-hot of the 
‘‘one-Army’’ idea. 

The C. M. T. 


center 


C. movement has now 


been operated long enough for results 
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to be produced. This year at Platts- 
burg several of the younger reserve 
‘*shavetails’’ detailed on active duty 
were graduates of recent blue courses. 
They served ably. In one of the com- 
panies were two brothers, one, 2d 
Lieut. E. G. Gannon, a last year 
**blue’’ student who won his commis- 
sion via the C. M. T. C., and the other, 


Thomas F. Gannon, a ‘‘red’’ student 


in the second year of his C. M. T. C. 
course. 


In another part of the camp 
father and son. Ist Lieut. Frans 4 
Brown, 77th Division, had activ: 
at Plattsburg with the 305th In‘ 
for two weeks and helped instru 
son, Edward B. Brown, who is 
the C. M. T. C. course. 


Army officers in the Second (urps 
can point with considerable pric 


lial 
Ati 


elation toward the summer  trainino 


this year. 


D 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Do you realize the importance of the 
Infantry School to the Infantry, the 
Army, and the Nation? 


Do you know that the Infantry Ree- 
reation Center Project is important 
for the well being of the Infantry 
School, the Army and the Nation? 


Do you understand that the Memorial 
Stadium of the Recreation Center 
Project is a tribute by Infantrymen 
to those Infantrymen who died in 


the World War? 


Do you appreciate that this project is 
a worthy undertaking whose success 
is measured by the support that In- 
fantrymen provide? 


Do you place yourself in the category 
of those who are satisfied in letting 


**George do it’’? 











Have you sent in your check? 




















| 
| 





The Defense of Booby’s Bluffs 


Mgj. Single List 


FIFTH VISION 
(See Map No. 5) 


Soa T «2:30 p. m., Colonel 
Strong arrived at the 
post office and went 
over our orders with 
time, I 
to ob- 
ject very strongly to 


us. This 





took oecasion 


there being so many 
independent com- 
mands in the same 

area; viz., the artil- 
ery, trench mortars, and 37mm. gun 
in addition to the Infantry battalion 


under my command), all being foot- 





loose to wander around over my bat- 
talion sector and assist in the defense 
in any way that they pleased. Of 
course, the artillery was so far away 
that it could not normally be under 
my command; but I objected to its 
having independent ideas; I wanted 
it to do what I told it to do. Seeing 
that I knew my business, the artillery 
commander said that he agreed with 
me as to there being so many inde- 
pendent parties all in the same area, 
and that for his part he would place 
an artillery officer at my side who 
would be distinetly charged to tele- 
phone to him exactly when and where 
[ wanted the artillery to shoot and it 
would do just that. The trench mortar 
man and the 37mm. gun man said that 
it was all the same to them; that they 
would be entirely satisfied to be placed 
under my orders. The engineers, gas 
platoon and four regimental headquar- 


ters squads were already under my 
orders and they had nothing to say. 
The regimental machine gun officer 
got into the conversation with some 
remarks as to how | should use my 
He said that 
the World War demonstrated a lot of 
things, to which I did not listen; but 
principally he said that the defense 
was built up around the machine guns 
and that they were independent; that 
the French and British had come to 
that same conclusion. I answered 
that the British and French had also 
come to the conclusion that the rifle 
was a pole to stick a bayonet on, and 
was good for nothing else; but that 
for my part, my men were going to 
fight and I intended to see that they 
were so placed that they would fight. 
I finally told Colonel Strong that I 
would prefer to have half as many 
machine guns, provided the regimental 
machine gun officer kept his hands off; 
that if the machine guns were to con- 
duct this defense, he should either re- 
lieve me or send for some machine gun 
officer who ranked me, as otherwise I 
was going to sit down then and there 
and write a letter of protest against 
being ordered to hold a position in a 
manner suitable to a staff officer who 
would be in a comfortable dug-out at 
division headquarters while I was 
dodging bullets on the front line. The 
argument became quite heated; but 
was finally settled by Colonel Strong 
ordering the regimental machine gun 
officer to leave my machine gun com- 
pany alone, with the proviso that I 
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battalion machine guns. 
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have two guns cross-fire to the left 
(where the other two companies of our 
regiment were holding) in exchange 
for their crossing fire of two of their 
guns in front of me. This ordering 
of the regimental machine gun officer 
to keep his fingers out did not seem 
to me to settle it, as the division ma- 
chine gun officer might appear at any 
minute with orders for it to act in- 
dependently ; but at any rate, Colonel 
Strong had given the orders, and I 
had nothing more to say, that is noth- 
ing more to say until the divisional 
machine gun officer should appear and 
ruin it all. 

There was another very different 
matter which was brought up by me 
to Colonel Strong; and it was quickly 
settled to my satisfaction. This was a 
request from me for a special detail 
of men from some other troops than 
my battalion to act as outpost until 
the time came for them to fall back. 
Colonel Strong very promptly, at my 
request, ordered three platoons from 
Major Clasp’s battalion to report to 
me to form the outpost, these platoons 
to return to Major Clasp when the 
outpost was no longer needed by me. 
He also ordered three machine guns 
from Major Clasp’s battalion to ae- 
company these three platoons for this 
outpost work. I did not care for 
Major Clasp’s men; they were not 
well trained, and I had often regretted 
that Major Clasp had not been sent 
back to Blois for reclassification. He 
was an old man, and the milk of hu- 
man kindness had found refuge in his 
soul, to the detriment of all sterner 
qualities. He was always preaching 
to his officers about their being too 
harsh with their men ; that they should, 
figuratively if not actually, clasp their 


hands and be their friend as 
their commander. It was wel! 
stood that his men were a lot 0: 
except the few who could not | 
so in spite of his methods. H 
three platoons was the proper sent) 
for an outpost; and I decided ‘hat | 
would make Major Clasp’s me. figh; 

So I issued orders to all of » 
panies, and my auxiliaries, to vet oy; 
on the job; and get busy; that | would 
soon be there and tell them what to 
do. About 3.15 p. m., I reached the 
field, looked over the ground, and say 
what was necessary. At once | order- 
ed those three extra platoons and three 
machine guns of Major Clasj’s to 
form three combat groups, one }latoon 
and one machine gun to each combat 
group, one on each of Hills 442, 443. 
and 446. Their orders were to stay 
there until I ordered them to fal! 
back; their object was to break up an) 
small Blue attack so that the Blues 
would have to show their hand wit) 
a real attack before I would have to 
put my men to man the main line o! 
resistance. 


Next, I ordered each of my com- 
panies to form a strong point of com- 
bat groups, but to arrange these com- 
bat groups so that each group could 
fire in all directions, preferably to the 
front. I- felt sure that some Blues 
would break through between the com- 
bat groups or the strong points, and 
I did not intend to have my trenches 
so fixed that my men could not fire 
to the rear. 

The positions of the strong points 
were about the same as in the Fourth 
Vision, namely, one on Hill 462, 
one on Hill 463 and the woods to the 
south, one on the nose about 1.(00 
yards west of Hill 446. I did not like 
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s arrangement, but there appeared 

be no help for it; the ground re- 
red these strong points, I had only 

ee companies, and I had to make 

e three strong points. This left me 
no formed body in hand to make a 
ounter-attack and chase out any 
Blues who might filter in between the 
strong points or combat groups. At 
first, | contemplated having each com- 
any commander place about 400 
ards back of his front line, which in 
this case meant on the reverse slope, 
least one platoon out of his com- 
pany, whose main duty was to be pre- 
pared to jump out on signal and coun- 
ter-attack and chase away any few 
siues that might penetrate our lines. 
| did not like this idea because it left 
wh company only two platoons in 
firing line, which was too few for 
the long line I had to hold. Finally, 
| decided to ask for (and did receive) 
rmission to use the engineers as sup- 
rts. I did not expect much real help 
m them, as they had spent their 
‘ining period in sodding the ground 
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around division headquarters, but they 
had fired five shots at target practice 
and they knew how to put a bayonet 
on the end of a gun, so I hoped they 
could do something. 

The machine guns came next. I 
first detailed two to cross-fire with the 
companies on my left, and told them 
to see that the companies on my left 
crossed fire with them, as otherwise 
they would be easy marks for the 
Blues when they charged down on 
them. I thought that this would also 
make them keep their eyes open a little 
for a position from which they could 
see to the front; as they must not have 
too great confidence in their comrades 
outside of my sector. Next I told the 
machine gun commander and _ the 
engineers the following facts: 

a. Machine guns are most effective 
with flanking fire. 

b. The only sure way to get flank- 
ing fire is to fire along a line. 

c. The best way to make the Blues 
produce an end on line is to build a 
line of wire entanglements against 
which their lines will bank up in just 
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the right way for machine guns to 
shoot along them, 


d. Machine guns must be placed 
back of some of the combat groups so 
that they will not be without support. 


Having impressed these facts on the 
machine gunners and the engineers, I 
told them to fix up a string of rail- 
fence wire lines so that the machine 
guns would be able to get flanking fire 
along these lines. Also, I told the en- 
gineers that they would have to build 
wire entanglements around our com- 
bat groups; but this time I took pains 
to tell them that they would place the 
wires so far out beyond the combat 
groups that a man outside could not 
toss a hand grenade into the squad 
trenches. The engineer commander, 
Captain Lee, said that he could not 
finish all of these wires in the time 
named, that his men had never had 
any practice in wire entanglement 
work, that they had sodded the ground 
around division headquarters and built 
the Y. M. C. A., ete., ete. I told him 
that was all right, that technical de- 
tails did not worry me, that he had his 
orders and he was to go ahead and do 
them. He said that this kind of orders 
did not get anywhere; that the book 
said that one squad could do about 
twenty yards of double apron (the 
easiest to build) in one hour; that to 
do about 1,800 yards. would take 
ninety squad-hours of men who knew 
how to do it, which meant about one 
hundred and eighty squad-hours with 
his men who had never built a wire 
entanglement. He said something 
about a squad of experts at Camp Ben- 
ning doing fifty-one yards in ten min- 
utes; but that they had done this 
over and over on the same ground 
until the pickets just naturally fell 


picked out a good position, and dug 





























































into the holes. I had to refigure. 
and as Captain Lee had only eight 
squads, I decided to let him and the 
machine guns handle only the machine 
gun wire; and to make the combat 
groups do their own wire work. There. 
fore, it was ordered. 

The gas platoon and the four regi. 
mental headquarters squads were given 
the same orders as in previous visions: 
I had learned nothing to make me 
change these orders. 

The 37mm. gun, as always, quickly 





itself in with its usual speed. The 
trench mortars arranged to cover the 
ravine in front of Hill 462; and they 
said they regretted very much that 
their wire made it impossible for them 
to cover the ravine of Booby’s Creek. 
My friend, the artillery officer, came 
to their aid and offered to run a wire 
to the outposts so that they could ob- 
serve their shots in Booby’s Creek. 
This was done, and the trench mortars 
were very happy. This suggested to 
me that it would be a very fine scheme 
to have telephone connection from my 
command post to each of the platoon 
commanders; so I told my signal of- 
ficer to arrange it, but he could not 
do so; did not have enough wire. It 
seemed strange to me that the artillery 
had wire enough to spread all over the 
fields, while the battalion commander 
did not have wire enough to run a line 
to his platoons, but such is the case; 
the poor doughboy gets the small! end 
all of the time, and still he goes on 
fighting and winning the battles. 

Speaking of telephone lines makes 
me think of pigeons. My communica- 
tion officer told me, with a smile, that 
he had seeured a whole loft of pigeons: 
that he had enough for fifty messages. 
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mended him; and told him that 
lisplayed true foresight. 

\t 5.00 p. m., I was on the outpost 

» and saw the Blues chase Lieuten- 

Byrnes’s patrol into the woods, 

1 presumably capture it. At about 

5.15 p. m. the Blue line of skirmishers 

me across the fields west of the ridge 

through erossroads 420, escaped the 

brackets of the artillery and safely 

reached the refuge of Booby’s Creek 

However, they did not long 

remain there. 


ravine, 
The machine guns from 
the outposts, and the trench mortars 
made it so uneomfortable for them that 
of them came out from the 
ravine with their hands up; others ran 
back all of the way across the fields 
chased by artillery fire, and only a few 
dug in and tried to hold. I ordered 
the three platoons to counter-attack 
these few that held; but these men of 
Major Clasp’s did not have the nerve 
to go up against the Blues in their 
small trenches; they started but soon 
returned—so the few Blues stayed 
there until night. 


many 


[ was utterly disgusted with Major 
Clasp’s men, and went back to my own 
line. My regard for these men was 
not raised by a message I received 
from the commander to the effect that 
he would like to know if he could re- 
tire; that he had developed the Blue 
main attack and supposed that his out- 
post duty was over; that he had three 
men wounded and they were suffering 
horribly; I ordered him to remain 
there; that the Blues had not yet start- 
ed to fight ; that this Blue line was only 
a line of adventurers who had a friend- 
ly feeling and had come over to exert 
propaganda on his men. I think that 
my sareasm was lost on him; but at 
any rate, he stayed in the position. 


Booby’s Bluffs 

My lines, or combat 
groups, grew stronger and stronger, 
and the machine gunners and engi- 
neers made fair progress. Already I 
could see that, by dark, my combat 
groups and machine guns would be 
fairly well intrenched. Of course, the 
engineers would have to work all 
night, but I had not yet told them that 
they were to dig their own trenches 
after finishing their wire work, and | 
saw them working away in the expecta- 
tion of soon being done. 

During the night, the Blues made 
several attempts to rush the outpost 
line; but the machine guns held their 
own, and Major Clasp’s men stuck to 
their trenches, judging from the re- 
ports that reached me from Lieutenant 
Humphreys, who went out several 
times and talked to them and to the 
machine gunners. 

At daybreak, the Blues opened quite 
a heavy fire on the outpost line; and 
sent forward another line of Blues to 
get into Booby’s Creek ravine. This 
line fared no better than the one the 
previous evening; it simply disap- 
peared, almost extinguished by the fire 


rather my 


of the artillery, machine guns and 
trench mortars. 

Again I received the message from 
that outpost commander to the effect 
that he had now developed the Blue 
main attack; and would I allow him 
to go back to his battalion. I told 
him ‘‘No.’’ and repeated it with much 
emphasis, and he had to stick. I dis- 


cussed the matter with Lieutenant 
Humphreys, and we both agreed that 
our outposts were liable at any time 
to go back to their battalion, far to my 
rear, even without my permission. At 
this juncture, my artillery friend came 
to the rescue with a beautiful scheme. 
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He said that the French had a system 
whereby they placed outposts to beat 
back the enemy’s waves, ordered them 
to remain until relieved, and then not 
only never relieved them but had the 
artillery form a barrage in their rear 
so that they could not run away. This 
seemed cruel to me, even with Major 
Clasp’s men; so I arranged a modifica- 
tion of it; I told the artillery to estab- 
lish the barrage zone back of the out- 
post line but to be prepared to lift 
it when I ordered. 

This arrangement worked perfectly. 
Several times during the morning, the 
Blues sent forward lines of skirmish- 
ers; but always the outpost machine 
guns managed to break them up, as- 
sisted by our artillery and trench 
mortars, so that only a very few man- 
aged to live well hidden in the woods 
bordering the ravine of Booby’s 
Creek. Each time, my artillery bar- 
rage fell in rear of our outpost line; 
and I suppose Major Clasp’s men 
thought it was the Blue artillery firing 
just over their heads. At any rate 
they stuck to their trenches, whether 
from fear of the artillery barrage in 
their rear or fear of my wrath, I could 
not tell. 

During the morning, the engineers 
managed to finish the wire entangle- 
ments for the machine guns and I al- 
lowed them to rest by digging their 
own support trenches. They asked me 
if the Infantry could not help them, 
but I did not feel disposed to let my 
tired Infantry work on trenches for 
- anybody, so I told the engineers to dig 
their own trenches. I then inspected 
the machine gun wire work and found 
it well done. Each machine gun was 


pointed along a zig-zag line of wire, 
against which the Blue lines would 


bank up; and each machine gu) yw; 
back of a combat group and we! pry 
tected. 

About 1.30 p. m., the main B))... q:. 
tack came; and this time ther w; 
no doubt about it. The Blue ba: ac 
eame down with a splash on my jt 
post, and stood there for twenty jy 
utes. Meanwhile, wave after wa\e 0; 
Blues started west from the nort}: 4): 
south ridge through crossroads 4.) 
The commander of Major Clasp’s ine 
sent me about sixteen messages 1, 
the effect that this was the main a: 
tack and could they retire. I signalled 
them to retire; and at the same time 
told the artillery officer to have his ar 
tillery barrage stopped so that the 
could get through it, as it was cover 
ing the ground in their rear and the, 
could not venture it. Just at this 
time, half of the Blue artillery lifted, 
struck my main line and the terrain 
back of it; and broke all of our telve 
phone lines, so that the order could 
not get to the artillery and they kepi 
up their barrage back of Majo 
Clasp’s men. I frantically told my) 
signal lieutenant to send the message 
by pigeon. He tried six of the birds. 
but they just fluttered around th:.r 
loft, and would not leave it. I learned 
later that pigeons fly only to and not 
from their loft; but at the time I de 
cided that pigeons were good only for 
food. 


The outpost battle was tragic; some 
of Major Clasp’s men tried to {all 


- back and were killed by their own ar- 


tillery; others lay down in the bottom 
of their trenches and were temppor- 
arily safe. The gallant machine guns 
fought to the last, and piled up the 
Blue dead in front of their locations: 
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eventually the Blues captured the 
and installed themselves there. 
(owever, they did not stop to rest; 
: barrage was going forward, in 
had already started from their 
- toward my ridge, and they had 
follow it. Bravely, they followed 
to their death. My men had re- 
ed their best training in the mat- 
of quick work between the pass- 
of the barrage and the arrival of 
following Infantry. The Blues 
ere only 70 yards behind their bar- 
ve: but this was enough for men 
ined like mine. They rose up after 
Blue barrage had passed—some of 
lem in their eagerness did not wait 
it to pass—and they smote those 
slues from Dan to Beersheba. The 
combat groups made combat holes in 
ihe Blue line, the machine guns fired 
long the lines as the Blues stopped to 
t the zig-zag wires along my whole 
ront. Line after line of Blues van- 
shed. Some few of them managed to 
jreak through the wire in the inter- 
vals, eseaped the flanking machine 
vin fire, and rushed for shelter in rear 
i{ the combat groups. The shelter was 
more imaginary than real; the engi- 
cers climbed out of their trenches, 
charged on those few quaking Blues 
and either killed or took prisoner 
every man of them. 


By 3.00 p. m., the Blue attacks had 
heen repulsed along my whole front; 
the artillery barrage had stopped, and 
| sent a message to Colonel Strong 
that I was holding my position and 
ould hold it for weeks. He was much 
pleased to hear this: and said that he 
had some bad news to tell me; that, 
n faet, I might have to hold on for 

least seven days longer than was 

iginally intended, a total of 10 days 


in all, because our troops west of 
South Mountain had been delayed 
seven days in their march and would 
not debouch from the passes for nine 
or ten days. This seemed satisfactory 
to me, and I told Colonel Strong that 
I could hold all right; but that | 
would have a little difficulty in get- 
ting food and water up to the com- 
panies. I requested also that I be al- 
lowed to keep the engineers to assist 
in digging each of the strong points 
into a complete group of trenches so 
that the supply of food and ammuni 
tion would be made more simple. 
Colonel Strong agreed to this, so it 
was arranged. 

It soon became evident that, al 
though the Blue lines had been broken, 
there were still many Blues in the 
woods 200 yards southeast of Hill 462, 
and in and around the farm house 
about 500 yards southeast of Hill 463. 
They kept up a continual firing on my 
line; and the battle continued to be 
quite brisk between these Blues and 
my own line. However, I had decided 
to connect all of my combat groups 
with trenches so that they could more 
readily receive their supplies of food 
and ammunition; so I resolved not to 
weaken but to go right ahead with the 
digging. The engineers, and my re- 
serve platoons were the only men 
available to do this digging. My re- 
serve platoons were needed for emerg- 
ency use in counter-attack; so the 
engineers had to do the connecting. I 
ordered Captain Lee to have his men 
dig the trenches connecting the com- 
bat groups in each company; and to 
start work right away. He remon- 
strated very strongly; said that his 
men would all be killed, that the con- 
tinuous firing would prevent any dig- 
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ging; that it was simply a waste of 
good engineers, that there were so few 
engineers that the total results would 
not amount to very much even if the 
enemy let them alone while digging. I 
replied that the Infantry were the men 
to do the fighting; that the engineers 
were the proper men for digging, and 
that he had his orders. Captain Lee 
called up his platoon commanders, 
transmitted my orders, told them that 
he had made every effort to have them 
changed, but that they must go ahead. 


I looked to see what would happen; » 


and was not long in seeing. The engi- 
neers started digging; the Blues began 
firing, the engineers fell, either as a re- 
sult of Blue bullets or for fear of Blue 
bullets, and the battle went merrily 
on as before with each strong point 
just as it had been—but with no fur- 
ther effort being made to connect the 
combat groups by trenches. The re- 
maining engineers went back to their 
support trenches. I decided that I 
was not too old to learn; that I had 
learned that this order of mine was 
impracticable, and like General Grant 
at Cold Harbor, I never followed up 
the order to see that it was carried 
out; I simply let it pass. No connect- 
ing trenches were dug. 

About 3.15 p. m., I received a tele- 
phone message from the commander of 
Colonel Strong’s two companies on my 
left. He was very indignant; said that 
as soon as the Blues got close to my 
line, these two machine guns which 
were assigned to give a flanking fire 
across his front had simply turned 
their guns to their own front and he 
had no flanking fire. I replied that he 
had nothing on me; that my company 


on my left, Hill 462, had put in , 
sad tale of woe to me to the effect tha; 
as soon as the fire got very hot on hic 
right front, his two machine cuns 
quit assisting us altogether and pre 
sumably began to fire straight to the 
front. We both agreed that it was 
one of the laws of war that a soldier. 
even a machine gunner, will shoot at 
the man who is shooting at him. After 
much discussion, we decided that, if 
we expected to get flanking machine 
gun fire from adjacent sectors, jt 
would be necessary to put the machine 
guns behind a hill or build in their 
immediate front a high parapet so 
that they could not fire anywhere ex- 
cept to the flank. Each of us greed 
to make this arrangement at the 
earliest opportunity. 

For the next two or three days, the 
battle was quite lively, with the result 
invariably in our favor. General A’s 
men tried every dodge known to war- 
fare; they used smoke, their tried sev- 
eral rolling barrages, they slipped 
through and cut our wire in the dark, 
they located our machine guns and 
put some of them out of business; but 
always we managed to repulse their 
attacks, and our counter-attacks often 
took us well forward in front of our 
own lines. Twice they tried to break 
through with tanks, but the 37mm. 
gun very quickly stopped the tanks; 
the ‘‘Cat’s Eye’’ man hit a tank every 
shot, and the tanks were either stop- 
ped or retreated. 

My trenches were somewhat batter- 
ed, but they were repaired as quickly 
as they were struck. I found that the 
question of supply of food and am- 
munition was not so difficult; we 





* Nearly verbatim account of orders actually given in a regular division in France; 
the execution was attempted, with result as shown in the next few sentences. 
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iy erawled to the various trenches 
cht and gave them the food and 
vunition for the next day. There- 

e, my trenches were just about as 

as during the first day. The 
es sent airplanes over every day 
| they took photographs of my 
ches. At the end of three days 

y had very definite data on the 
exact position of the trenches on Hill 
162; but those on Hill 463 and many 

those in the strong point to the 
outh were hidden by the trees and the 
airplane photographs did not show 
them accurately. 

However, Hill 462 was evidently in 
or a terrible time. Every succeeding 

y the Blue artillery registered more 
and more accurately on the trenches 
on this hill; and the defenders spent 
about half of their time repairing the 
sides of the trenches and carrying 
away their wounded. This could not 
be helped; and I grimly decided that 
Napoleon was right in saying that war 
was a matter of death or less, and that 
‘one cannot make an omelet without 
breaking eggs;’’ that I could not hold 
102 without losing many men. 

The only pleasure I got out of the 
battle lay in watehing Captain Lee 
and his engineers. He still had avail- 
able some 70 per cent of his men; and 
he put these to work digging extra 
They did not stand up and 
dig, but dug sideways from their own 
trenches. I asked Captain Lee why 
in the world he wanted to dig all those 
trenches, how many yards per man 
were necessary to shelter a pick and 
shovel engineer? He said that his 
men just felt like digging; that every 
time a shell hit near them, they just 
seized a tool and dug some more; that 
possibly some reinforcements 


trenches. 


might 
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come up and occupy them. I could 
not discuss such absurdities; so I went 
away and left them digging. 

On the fourth day the storm broke. 
At 7.30 p. m. all of the Blue artillery 
concentrated on Hill 462. It appear- 
ed as if a solid mass of shell just fell 
on this hill. For an hour, this rain 
of shells continued, not to the right 
and left of the trenches, but exactly 
on the trenches. The Blues did not 
waste a single shell on the intervals 
between the combat groups on the hill ; 
every shot hit or nearly hit a trench 
At the end 
of an hour, my trenches on Hill 462 
had been demolished, every machine 
gun had been put out of business, and 
there was no defense left on the hill. 
It was now dark, and the Blues rushed 
several groups of men to the top of the 
hill, where they intrenched, and to the 
woods beyond the hill, 
managed to establish themselves in 
spite of every counter-attack that I 
could launch against them. 


or the wire in front of it. 


where they 


When morning came, it was evident 
to me that something had to be done; 
either the Blues must be chased out 
of the trenches on Hill 462 and the 
woods beyond it, or they would grow 
stronger and stronger, and would 
eventually chase me away. I tele- 
phoned back for artillery to fire on 
Hill 462; and our artillery responded 
magnificently. The results were not 
entirely satisfactory; our artillery 
fired away and hit the Blue trenches, 
though not quite so accurately as the 
Blues had hit us after registering on 
us for three days. After two or three 
hours, the artillery information officer 
with me reported that the artillery ob- 
servation station on Hill 487 reported 
that the Blues had built hundreds of 
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trenches all over Hill 462, and that 
hitting a Blue was like looking for a 
needle in a haystack; that they could 
hit the trenches, but they were never 
sure that there was a Blue in the par- 
ticular trench which they had struck. 
They showed me the mistake I had 
made in my fortifications; and it 
showed me that Captain Lee was not 
so absurd after all. During all of these 
three days, I had been calmly and 
peacefully content with driving back 
the Blues when I should have been in- 
creasing my trenches on Hill 462, and 
on the other places for that matter, 
so that the Blue shells would not seore 
a bull’s eye (dead Red) every time 
they hit a trench. 

All during the fifth day, the Blues 
maintained a heavy, harassing artil- 
lery fire on the strong point on Hill 
463, evidently with the intention of 
preventing the further strengthening 
of my trenches, deepening them and 
digging dug-outs. Also, the Blues on 
Hill 462 kept my men on the job by 
continual rifle and machine gun fire. 

This day, we suffered mtensely from 
shortage of food and water. We ate 
up those worthless pigeons, but they 
did not fill very many stomachs. We 
had not even that much water. I sent 
several runners back with appeals for 
water, but none of them got through; 
all fell under my eyes. The signal 
platoon fixed the line several times; 
but it was so soon broken by the Blue 
artillery that the messages could. not 
get through. Twice, I heard some 
talking; each time they said, ‘‘Get the 
division commander—the line is work- 
ing,’’ and then the Blue artillery broke 
the wire. The third time the line held 
longer and this was the conversation :* 


Voice: This is the divisi 
mander himself. I want to 
Major Single List. 

I: This is Major List. 

Voice: Very well. Hold o1 
last gasp, Major List. The 
the world are on you. 

I: All right, General. But 
up some—— 


a me 


The wire broke, the cony: 
was not finished, and we neve) ; 
wire in shape again. ; 


We did get one more messave. }o) 
ever. My signal flag had bee: 
signallying ‘*‘ Water’’ for half ay how 
at Hill 487, but could see no s 
life. Suddenly, he gave a ery of jo 
seized his pad, pointed his glasses ¢, 
Hill 487, and began to write. 


W 


VTS OF 


the message as he wrote it: 


This is Lt. Col. Junket, A. (. of 8. 
G-3. The C. of 8. wants an imimediat; 
report and explanation of why you 
have not sent in your war diary | 
the last three days. Your ney! 
will be noted on your effici- 


(ence 





A blue shell hit the signal flag « 
Hill 487; and I hoped that it hit ‘‘L 
Col. Junket, A. C. of S., G-3.’ 

During the night, the Blues wer 
rather quiet, except for the harassing 
artillery fire on the strong point sout! 
of Hill 463, evidently to prevent m) 
men having any sleep. At daybreak 
they concentrated their artillery—al 
the artillery in the world—anid fe! 
upon this strong point. For two 
hours, they raked it fore and ait; the 
trees fell, the trenches were o))liter 
ated, my poor Reds were buried in 
their trenches. The Blue fire was not 
so accurate because the airplanes had 
been unable to locate the exact posi- 
tion of all of the trenches; but the 
volume was so great that few trenches 
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Almost verbatim account of an A. E. F. incident. 
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entanglements were left. At 
irs after daybreak, the artillery 
with a great silence; and the 
came at Hill 463 from the south- 
south, southeast, and east. The 
vle was quite short; and the vie- 
with the Blues; they captured 
ng point. 
me on Hill 
ne-third of my troops, less losses ; 
that the Blues 
take the rest of my line in a 


e were still with 


was evident 
‘er or less time. My men gripped 
guns, and waited for the cyclone 
rike them, either today, or tomor- 


Up through the 
| heard the sad refrain: 


or next day. 


lhe brave Reds, they never run; 
ut still we are not gay. 

erystal clouded; it seemed to 
that there was no use of show- 


» how the Blues took the rest of my 


lhe erystal cleared, and I saw my 
other. 
ey seemed puzzled, and they were 
cing their sentiments: 


sergeants, talking to each 


Sergeant Jones: It looks to me as 
we were licked fairly and squarely. 
Sergeant Brown: Where did the 
ies get all of that artillery; they 
‘t have gotten together all the 
ns in the universe and aimed them 
me, 
Sergeant Smith: At us. Every one 
those guns was aimed directly at 
it certainly required swift dodg- 


Well, it looks 
' I shall have to revise one of my 
evisable maxims; namely, that no 


man should ever dig a trench unless 
he means to fight in it. If we had 
covered all of that hill with trenches, 
the Blues could not have hit them all: 
and we might have found some safe 
ones. As it was, they blew up every 
last trench. 

The erystal clouded ; and I put it in 
my pocket. General A. had again 
I thought of my father 
and his measly little blockhouse; and 
I laughed at the thought of how many 
little pieces that Blue artillery would 
have made of that blockhouse. I had 
learned one or two more lessons. 
given below: 


triumphed. 


as 


24. Pigeons fly to and not 
their loft. 

25. At every opportunity, increase 
the number of trenches, so that enemy 
artillery cannot concentrate on the 
trenches and demolish every one. Make 
so many extra ones that the enemy 
artillery cannot demolish all of them 
and destroy all of the garrison 

26. In flanking machine gun fire, so 
place the machine gun so that it can 
not fire to the front. 

27. The outpost system should be 
provided with lanes through the 
friendly barrage so that it can retreat 
without destruction by its 
tillery. 


from 


own ar 


Colonel Strong and his officers were 
arriving; but I wanted a last look at 
the crystal, even for one more hint as 
to what to do. The erystal did not 
respond ; it was flat and dead. It had 
been overworked; and needed time to 
recuperate. This was a poor time to 
recuperate; but it could not be helped ; 
I could get no more information from 
the crystal. 


DM 








The Recreation Center Project 





WO of the most out- 
~unding facts in con- 
nection with the In- 
fantry Recreation 
Center Project at the 
present time are, first 
that there is more as- 
surance for the com- 
plete suecess of the 





initial plan, and see- 
ondly, that the con- 
work on the Infantry’s 
Memorial Stadium and on ‘‘Gowdy 
Field’’ is progressing rapidly. The 
fund is growing gradually, and it is 
anticipated that loyal Doughboys who 
have been procrastinating will send in 
their checks without further delay. 
Some of the 








struction 


Infantry regiments 
have been slow in formulating their 
plans for raising the necessary money 


From some sources comes « 
to the effect that the project is | 
tentious. Evidently there is ; 
that the stadium will vie with the Ya), 
Bowl in size. Let those who ha 
opinions modify them in the | 
these facts: The stadium will be 
one, sufficient to acecommodat: 
crowds which Benning football 
tract; there will be no wastage o 
struction that will be of no valu 
plans were carefully analyzed 
the project was launched and no 
will be uselessly expended. 

We are reproducing several 
graphs showing the work that has bee 
done on the project. The two regiment 
at Fort Benning which are furnishing 
the labor are applying themselves « 
scientiously to the task. The Memo 
Field will be ready for the 








Front and Rear Walls of Boxes, and 


to provide bays in the Stadium, but we 
feel confident that as soon as the work 
of the summer camps is out of their 
systems they will begin at once in 
carrying out their part in placing their 
regimental flags on the Stadium along 
with those of the rest of the Infantry 
commands. 
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Forms for South Stand, August 24 


games of this fall, and ‘‘Gowdy Field 
will likewise be completed within the 
next two months. 


28th Infantry’s Bay 


We are gratified to announce this 
month the fact that the 28th Infantr 
stationed at Fort Niagara, New York 
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The 


Recreation 
ntributed $1,009.85 to the fund. 
y thus provided for will bear 
lors of that 
th the others as an 
true 


regiment and will 
emblem of 
progressive and Infantry 


Col. Berkeley 
with just pride and pleasure the 


Enochs _sub- 
on of his regiment. 

contributors to this fund are as 
$16.67 
33.40 


Berkeley Enochs 


Per Ramee 
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Company A 45.45 
Company B 83.00 
Company C 70.25 
Company D 16.42 
Company E 39.00 
Company F 47.00 
Company G 1.00 
Company H 51.15 
3d Battalion (Officers and 

soldiers 49.11 
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Rear View of Forms for South Stand, August 24 


Stuart C. MaeDonald 10.00 
Henry T. J. Weishaar 8.75 

pt. Thomas W. Doyle 9.00 
James A. Griffin 8.30 
Walter R. Ketcham 8.00 
Everett L. Rice 8.00 
William O. Poindexter 8.60 

pt. Thomas G. Poland 8.50 
Charles F. Sullivan 8.50 
John F. Hill 7.00 
Paul D. Strong &.60 

pt. James Metealf 10.00 
ist. Lt. Thomas Henry 5.00 
Lt. Herbert W. Garrison 7.00 

Lt. Dorr Hazlehurst 5.83 

Lt. Clifford G. Kershaw 6.00 

Lt. Ira W. Blaek 6.00 
plain Herbert A. Rinard 7.07 
‘leadquarters Company 22.40 


vice Company 62.85 


$1,800 From 17th Infantry 
Word has just reached us that the 
17th Infantry plans to raise the funds 
to provide for a stadium box and for 
the 
Col. Clifton C. Kinney, the command 


eight boxes at base of its bay 
ing officer of the regiment, is to be 
congratulated, as are the loyal mem 
bers of his command, in arranging for 
this addition to the cause. As soon as 
the details and the names of the con 
tributors are learned they will appear 
in the columns of the JouRNA! 
One of the contributions for a box 
Stadium this 
comes from the 342d Infantry, Michi 


gan National Guard. 


in the noted month 
The box will be 
dedicated to the 2d Infantry and will 
be placed in the bay of that regiment 
and is a tribute of appreciation to the 
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Progress of Work on “Gowdy Field,” August 24 


2d Infantry for the work done in the 
training of officers of the 342d Regi- 
ment in the 1924 summer training 
camps. 

In our statement this month are the 
names of a number of Infantry Reserve 
Officers. Only a small per cent have 
been approached and the Recreation 
Project presented. This response was 
most gratifying. We acknowledge 
their contributions and are deeply 
grateful for their spirited interest in 
the Infantry’s worthy undertaking. 
They have the true Doughboy sen- 
timents. 


The Porto Rican Regiments 


We must again doff our hats to the 
Porto Rican Regiments. Last month 
we acknowledged the largest contribu- 
tion so far received from any organiza- 
tion, the 42d Infantry, Porto Rican 
Infantrymen, stationed in the Canal 
Zone. At the time of going to press 
we received from the 65th Infantry, 
also a Porto Riean regiment, a check 
for $1,012.18, covering their donation 
for the bay in the Stadium which had 
been previously reserved for them. 

The loyal and patriotic sentiments 
which are so manifest in these soldiers 
is inspiring to all Infantrymen. Col. 
Tenney Ross, in submitting the con- 
tribution, says: 


‘*Probably the contributions 
the enlisted men which made 
far the greater part of this sum 
sents more real sacrifice than 
case of any other Infantry reg 
Nearly all of these men are 1 
and have large numbers of depe: 
They have to figure very carefu 
make ends meet. Nevertheless 
cheerfully contributed to this w 
enterprise although it is probab|; 
very few if any of them ean eve: 
Fort Benning. I desire to stat 


every contribution was strictly 


tary. As soon as the project was 


plained the men unhesitantly pl 
themselves according to their 
and several companies upon thei: 
initiative, made up the quota for 
members. 


‘*The Sixty-Fifth Infantry to a 


wishes every possible success to tl 


fantry Recreational Center Pro): 
Gowdy Day in New York 


As has been previously report: 
these columns the baseball field i: 
Recreation Center at Fort Be 
has been named for Harry (: 
erstwhile Infantry soldier and 
eatcher of the New York Giants ! 
ball Club. The day designated f{: 
ficially notifying the recipient o 


signal honor was a spectacular 
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o Grounds in New York on 
when, with impressive and 
ite eeremonies Harry 

Giowdy was presented with 
mely decorated copy of the 
Orders which named the base- 
| at Fort Benning in his honor. 
Robert L. Bullard 


sentation in the presence of a 


made 


(7en 


{ distinguished officers inelud- 
William Weigel, Col. 

Bradley, Col. Sydney Grant, 
(ol. T. J. Moynahan, O. R. C.; 
Col. William J. Costigan, N. Y 

nd Col. Thatcher T. 
Besides these were present 
Na- 
McGraw, 


(7en. 


Luquer, 


Hevdler, president of the 
League, and John J. 
of the Giants. Preceding the 
tion a review of 


the band of the 16th Infan- 


troops, con 


company of the 18th Infantry 
e colors of the 165th Infantry 
e Rainbow Division Veterans’ 
was received by General Bul- 
and 
s. Heidler and MeGraw. 


as most fitting that the 


Sergeant Gowdy 


Center Board 
the field for 


He typifies the 


itional 


Ilarry 


baseball player 
ot. Ilis service was dis- 
lished, yet he merited 
onors given him by the 
itry more because of his 
pt response to the eall 
s country by voluntarily 
ting as a private of In- 

Others hesitated and 
d to be inducted into 


rvice, but not ‘‘ Hank’”’ 


Status of the Fund 
There are a few additions and cor 
rections to be made in the record of the 
contributions to the which has 
There 
was mentioned in a previous issue the 
fact that the 


fund 


so far appeared in the JourNat 


contribution of the Ist 
Infantry was not fully accounted for 
The $115 

Capt. O. T. 


was provided aS follows 
Webster, $100, life mem 
Lieut. P \ 


ground floor member ship . 


bership ; Brawner, $10, 
and $5 ad 
ditional to be applied to the ground 
floor membership of Lieut. J. W. Me 
Intire. 

Under the memberships of the Tank 
School the Hunter 


McGuire has been substituted for Gen 


name of Capt. 
eral Rockenbach, who is a life member 
Capt. W. C. 


should have been divided, $10 for mem 


Rathbone’s contribution 


bership and the remaining $15 under 
Lieut. H. W 


$2.00 


the head of contributions 
Barrick, 42d Inf., 


which was not ineluded in 


contributed 
the list of 
contributors from the 42d Infantry 





Photo International News Reel. 


Harry Gowdy Receives Copy of Order from General 


Bullard Naming “Gowdy Field” 
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Previously acknowledged... $31,065.27 Box to be dedicated to 3d : 
28th Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 M. G. Bn., Ist Div. 
17th Infantry, Bay and 8 a a ae 100.00 
ONE icin «= «6 «=e. ‘Biel M. 
Maj. Townsend Whelen, Lewis, Box ......... 100.00) 
Box . i 100.00 Lieut. Col. C. E. Delaplane, 


Maj. D. G. C. Garrison, Box 100.00 BOK an 100.(m) 
342d Infantry, Michigan 


Brig. Gen. Douglas Mae- 2 
ae B National Guard, Box in 











Arthur, Box ............. 100.00 ‘ 

age 2d Inf. Bay to be dedi- 
Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, 

Box 100.00 eated to 2d Inf. 100.00 
Capt. Chester A. Davis, $34,665.27 
~ 

b . 
Ground Floor Memberships 
Previously reported ... $6,850.00 | 28th Infantry, additional $9.85 | Maj. Clarence M. Booth 
Capt. F. E. Ambrose. . 10.00 | Brig. Gen. D. E. Nolan 15.00 | Capt. Floyd E. Eller 
Lt. Col. R. E. Beebe... 10.00 | 65th Infantry, additional 12.18 | Capt. Abbott M. Washburn 
Capt. H. O. Brown..... 10.00 By Reserve Corps Officers Capt. Byron D. Davis 
Maj. B. L. Cadwalader —10.00 | Maj. J. P. Adams..... 5.00 nm ns -, Marshall 
Capt. L. L. Connett... 10.00 | Capt. Edgar A. Baer.. 3.50 | Cont Claude E. Caines 
a pt. Claude E. MeGuiness 
Capt. H. 0. Cushman. . 10.00 | Capt. Thos. E. Brassil... 2.00 | Capt, Herbert S. Ford 
Ist. Lieut. J. Dayton.. 10.00 | Capt. Fletcher Clark, Jr. 2.00 | Capt. John C. Powell 
Lieut. T. Davis, 0. R. C. 10.00 | Col. Harold L. Mack.. 5.00 | Capt. Arthur H. Hazel 
Capt. J. T. Dibrell..... 10.00 | Capt. Harold L. Nicker- Capt. Scearle M. Brewster 
Maj. C. C. Early....... 10.00 eee 5.00 | Col. A. N. Payne 
Capt. J. W. Elkins..... 10.00 | Maj. S. Johnson Poe.. 10.00 | Maj. Willis W. Hobson 
Capt. J. J. Gerhardt. 10.00 | Col. Geo. B. Stebbins. . 2.00 | Maj. H. A. Hale, Jr. 
Lt. Col. F. B. Hawkins 10.00 | Maj. John H. Tucker... 5.00 | Maj. Allan F. Kitchel 
Maj. R. Honans, O. R. C. 10.00 | Col. Ernest E. Watson 5.00 | Maj. Sherley W. Morgan 
Lieut. T. G. Holland... 10.00 | Col. L, K. Williams.. 10.00 Mo e  f Jemaioce 
Lieut. L. C. Jaynes.... 10.00 Maj). - K. Brown 
Capt. E. A. Siteewsios 10.00 oe inn officers of the | Maj. Carleton P. Schaub 
Capt. J. D. B. Lattin.. 10.00 | gr 99 cache Ave Contributed | Maj. Merle R. Burkhart 
Maj. J. S. Leonard.... 10.00 _— Capt. Herman Thomas 
Maj. C. R. Lewis...... 10.00 | Lt. Col. Edgar H. Bain Capt. Daly V_ Trickett 
Maj. B. C. Lockwood.. 10.00 | Maj. Hanson B. Hickman Capt. Chas. F. Dittmar 
Capt. H. J. Matchett. 10.00 | Capt. Geo, F. Myers Capt. W. E. Mumby 
Capt. G. P. MeNeill. 10.00 | Capt. S. J. Hillman Capt. L. Emmerton 
Lieut. C. W. Moffett.. 10.00 | Capt. Eff M. McCall Capt. 0. T. Whitney 
Capt. F. Moore........ 10.00 | Col. Marshall Stearns Capt. Frank K. Sanders 
Maj. R. L. Moseley.... 190.090 | Capt. Arlandus L. Jurdan Capt. Leroy R. Bruce 
Lieut. J. A. Murphy... 10.90 | Capt. Frank A. Bond Capt. Lawrence L. Conrad 
Brig. Gen. D. E. Nolan 19.090 | Capt. Herman Wright Maj. Will Kelly 
Capt. E. A. Nostrand.. 10.00 | Capt. L. E, Knowlton Capt. W. M. James 
Lieut. R. W. Odor.... 10.00 | Capt. Frederick S. Foltz Col. St. John Whitney 
Capt. C. A. Pritchett... 10.00 | Capt. J. L. D. Rogers Capt. George Stimuel 
Maj. H. H. Pritchett... 10.00 | Capt. Cicero B. Bond Maj. Robert J. Koshland 
Maj. L. McD. Silvester 10.00 | Capt. E. C. Mire Capt. John H. McEvers 
Lt. Col. A. M. Shipp... 10.00 | Capt. John B. McCearley Capt. Wm. F. Britton 
Lt. Oe. T. Strayer.... 10.00 | Capt R. E. Harwood Capt. Thos. C. Mee 
Maj. M. H. Thomlinson 10.00 | Col. Chas. F. Brown Maj. Thacher Nelson 
Lt. T. Tuggles, 0. R. C. 10.00 | Capt. G. A. Hayes Capt. Archibald H. Vernon 
Maj. M. D. Welte..... 10.00 | Capt. Levick B, Pearce Maj. Robert L. Montgomery 
————— | Col. Joe S. Harris Lt. Col. J. W. Sutphen 
ere $7,230.00 | Capt. Barndt A. Anderson Capt. S. J. Simonsen 
ED * dcs'canvesias * 60.00 | Capt. A. J. Holifield Total of Dollar Con- 
————— | Capt. Henry J. Swanson tributors .......... $69.00 
Net Le ..« $7,170.00 oe a ee $576.60 
Contributions . : . n ication. $10.00 
Previously acknowledged $400.20 | Capt. Paul L Gould Deduction, duplication. _ — 
2d Infantry, additional 16.87 | Capt. John R. Shields PE ravsccuccce. $566.60 


* Lieut. Col. C. E. Delaplane, Maj. B. E. Bowen and Capt. R. C. Smith to 7 
memberships; Capts. J. W. ade and R. Sloan duplicated in previous lists; Lieut. 
Jones withdrawn. 


Summary: Bays and Boxes, $34,665.27; Ground Floor Memberships 
$7,170.00; Contributions, $566. 60; total, $42,401.87. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO 
The Infantry School Recreation Center 


1924 
'. S. Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
men: 
Enclosed please find my contribution to the Infantry School Recreation Center 


nd in the sum of $ 


Remarks 


Infantry Association Membership 


Date 


lhe Seeretary, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a member of the United States Infantry Association. 
Enclosed find my remittance for $3.00 to cover my membership dues and the 
‘ubseription price of the Infantry Journal for the ensuing year. 

Please send the Journal to the address given below until further notice 


Respectfully, 
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German Drives—1918 
Col. John F. Preston, /nfantry 


IN August, 1917, it had 





been determined that 
at normal expendi- 
ture of personnel 
available replace- 
ments would be used 
up in April or at the 
latest in May, 1918; 
and that in the main 
Germany would have 
to depend upon the 
young, half-trained men of the class 
of 1900. Up to the fall of 1918, a defi- 
cit of at least one-half million men 
was anticipated. This deficit might be 
eonsiderably increased if losses ex- 
ceeded the usual amount. 

The Entente was, by comparison, 
more favorably situated. It was 
known, of course, that the French, in 
spite of the plentiful flow of Colonial 
soldiers, had to meet similar replace- 
ment difficulties. On the other hand, 
the British were, for some time, still in 
position to meet all losses. The Ameri- 
cans, however, were the decisive factor. 
At first the United States formed 42 
very strong divisions, and the question 
was how long would it take to transport 
this large army to France? 

According to information available 
at German G. H. Q., transport per- 
formance was very meagre. In an 
estimate at the close of 1917 it was 
stated: ‘‘Until spring, 1918, American 
forces in France may reach 15 divi- 
sions. Bulk of divisions will be suit- 
able for use on quiet front only. Par- 
ticipation in spring offensive to be ex- 
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pected only on part of three Am: ricay 
divisions already in France.’’ 

According to the foregoing, th. (Ger 
man G. H. Q. did not conside: th, 
Americans very dangerous in the first 
half of 1918; but knew very wel! that 
the continued stream from the | ited 
States would, by late summer and fall. 
displace the equilibrium to the disad 
vantage of the Central Empires unless 
the latter succeeded before then in at 
taining a favorable battle decision 

Difficulty of replacements was jot 
the only shadow that overcast the pic 
ture of the military situation of Ger 
many at the beginning of 1918. (Othe: 
cares rested on G. H. Q. The condi 
tion of the three Allied Powers was ex 
ceedingly serious. Material activ: 
assistance by the Austrian Arm 
could no longer be counted upon in tly 
imminent decisive battle. G. H. Q. had 
to be satisfied if the Austrians con. 
tained the Italians. Emperor Charles, 
it is true, after the close of the offen 
sive against Italy, promised the use of 
Austrian troops in the west. Th 
promise was revoked apparently be 
cause at court and in wide classes of 
the populace strong resistance was 
raised against such plans. It finall) 
ended in the despatch of a number of 
Austrian batteries to the west froni 
Austrian G. H. Q., however, promised 
to launch an offensive into Italy in 
May or June, and it was hoped it would 
aid directly in the decisive battle in 
France. 

The powers of resistance of Turkey 
in 1917 had been seriously diminis!°! 
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te of this, Turkey used up a 
part of the army by offensives in 
wieasus and neglected thereby the 
; in Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
were the all-important ones. The 
of the German Military Mission, 
ral von Limon, warned but was 
listened to. The Palestine front 
in weakness, which was not even 
eved by the arrival of the German 
. Corps (consisting of one mixed 
vade) in the fall of 1917. 
lhe third ally, Bulgaria, was disap- 
pointed and in bad humor by the long 
The morale of the army grew 
vorse. Special fear for the safety of 
the Macedonian front did not exist. 
More anxiety, however, than the 
moral power of her allies was caused 
G. H. Q. by the inereasing war- 
weariness in the German people. Doubt 
victory had become mighty—too 
many hopes disappointed—radical ele- 
ments worked untroubled by the need 
of the nation, intensively, underhand- 


Pani 





edly and with suecess towards over- 
throwing the existing State form. The 
enemy left nothing undone to increase 
the war-weary feeling by brilliantly 
executed propaganda campaigns. G. 
Hi. Q. pressed the government to fight 
against this evil, but information and 
counter-propaganda did not succeed. 
Thus the army, which was about to 
enter its last diffieult fights, lacked the 
killfully and forcefully directed sup- 

port of the home authorities. 
In spite of all this, the army on the 
estern front was still healthy in the 
main. Naturally, it no longer had the 
verpowering attack power and the be- 
' in victory of 1914. Nevertheless, 
was ready to meet the tremendous 
ertion required of it and the ele- 
nts in it for any sacrifice were 
vertheless in the majority. Un- 


ee ened 





doubtedly a great disaster might have 
the most far-reaching results upon the 
morale and spirit of the troops. But 
this time the army demanded a deci- 
sion. 

In this situation the German G. H. 
Q. had to decide between the offensive 
It decided for the 
Ludendorff says about this 


and the defensive. 
offensive. 
decision : 

The army had victoriously 
through 1917; but it had become ap- 
parent that the holding of the western 
front purely by a defensive could no 
longer be counted on, in view of the 
enormous quantity of material of all 
kinds which the Entente had now at 
its disposal. Even where tactical con- 
ditions had been absolutely normal, 
and by no means so unfavorable as in 
the struggle for the Wytschaete salient 
or Laffaux corner, we had lost ground 
and suffered heavily. These losses had 
indeed been greater than we had in- 
curred in well-conducted attacks. The 
enormous material resources of the en- 
emy had given his attack a considerable 
preponderance over our defense, and 
this condition would become more and 
more apparent, as our infantry ap- 
proximated more nearly in character 
to militia, as our best men became cas- 
ualties, and as discipline declined. 

It was also to be expected that the 
enemy would learn from past battles; 
he would probably attack on a broad 
front, as in the double battle of the 
Aisne and Champagne in April and 
May, 1917, and aim at surprise. This 
he would be able to do by employing 
vast quantities of stores and equip- 
ment. These attacks would doubtless 
make for greater demands on us than 
any that had gone before. 

The troops had borne the continuous 
defensive with uncommon difficulty. 


come 


Skulkers were already numerous. They 
reappeared as soon as the battle was 
over, and it had become quite common 
for divisions which came out of action 
with desperately low effectives, to be 
considerably stronger after only a few 
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days. Against the power of the hostile 
weapons the troops no longer displayed 
their old stubbornness in defense; they 
thought with horror of fresh defensive 
battles and longed for the war of move- 
ment. In this the Germans had 
achieved brilliant su¢cess in Rumania, 
eastern Galicia, Italy and at Cambrai, 
and had once more proved their su- 
periority, although their staying power 
was no longer what it had been in 1914. 
There had been incidents, too, which 
indicated that their cohesion was no 
longer the same. As they were de- 
pressed by defense, their spirits rose in 
the offensive. The interests of the 
army were best served by the offen- 
sive; in defense it was bound grad- 
ually to succumb to the ever-increasing 
hostile superiority in men and ma- 
terial. This feeling was shared by 
everybody. In the West it wanted the 
attack, and after Russia’s collapse ex- 
pected it with the most intense relief. 
Such was the feeling of the troops, 
about attack and defense. It amounted 
to a definite conviction which possessed 
them completely that nothing but an 
attack could win the war. Many Gen- 
erals, among them the most distin- 
guished, spoke in the same strain. 


The collapse of Russia in the autumn 
of 1917 brought great relief to the 
Central Empires. Only _ sufficient 
troops were necessary on that front to 
give a modicum of security and pre- 
serve order. Their principal occupa- 
tion during the greater part of the 
period—the first half of 1918—was to 
prevent the flow of Bolshevist emis- 
saries and missionaries into Germany. 
This condition released nearly all of 
Germany’s first-class fighting troops 
for service in the West. Germany had 
vanquished one of her great foes (Rus- 
sia) and had forced an humiliating 
peace upon her. For the first time 
since the early days of the war it was 
possible for Germany to mass superior 


numbers against the Allies on the wes. 
ern front. 

German G. H. Q. counted upon the 
fact that the defensive would not be 
decided in days but might drag on for 
weeks and even months. An carly 
launching of the offensive was very de. 
sirable in view of American rein force. 
ments. On the other hand, the arrivg| 
of divisions ordered to the west from 
Russia had to be awaited, and the 
troops were to go into action rested and 
well prepared. The beginning of the 
operations was finally set for the mid 
dle of March. Matériel battles, or 
fights of attrition were to be avoided 
under all circumstances. 

It was intended to deliver a sharp, 
mighty and, above all else, a sudden 
and surprise blow against the enemy 
If it succeeded, and the operation 
moved smoothly onward and developed 
into war of movement, German sup: 
riority in this form of combat woul 
surmount all subsequent difficulties. If 
it failed, the attack was to be discon- 
tinued at once, in order to be resumed 
again, later, at another point. There 
were still sufficient reserves available 
for this purpose. 

The important question of the diree- 
tion of attack engaged the attention 
of G. H. Q. and army groups since the 
middle of November. Opinions dif: 
fered widely. The Army Group of 
the German Crown Prince proposed 
an attack on both sides of Verdun 
against the French. G. H. Q. declined 
the proposal. The British were con- 


sidered the more dangerous enemy and 
it believed the defeat of the British 
Army would promise greater results. 
It also judged the British soldier 
slower and, if surprised, more help 
less than the more agile, better-led 
Frenchman, and easier to defeat. 
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he narrower selection of the 

f attack the Army Group of the 

Prince Rupprecht proposed an 
‘ion from Lille via Armentieres, 

suck in the general direction of 

k-Calais. G. H. Q. objected to 
roposition because its execution, 
ount of unfavorable terrain con- 

s, would not be possible before 
middle of April, which was con- 
ed too late. It decided for an of- 
ve on both sides of St. Quentin, 
h was to erush the southern Brit- 
ing and then roll up the entire 
sritish front to the north. The at- 

extended for 75 kilometers in the 
space between Arras and La Fere. The 
ter of gravity lay on the right wing 
and in the center with the Seventeenth 
and Second Armies, which belonged to 
Army Group Rupprecht. They were 
lvance on Bapaume and Peronne 
and then wheel northward via Arras- 
The Eighteenth Army’ ad- 
joining on the south was to accompany 
this offensive as far as the Somme, and 
along this strong section protect the 
flank of the main offensive group 
against the expected relief offensive of 
the French. 

The G. H. Q. retained direction of 
the attack in its own hands. Simul- 
taneous support operations or diver- 
sions at another place had to be dis- 
pensed with on account of lack of ar- 

lery, but at Arras, Armentieres, and 
Ypres preparations were made for sup- 
porting, if necessary, the attack against 
the British south wing, by later at- 

king the front, or also in order to 
tinue the offensive in Flanders, if 
haps the first great advance on both 


Doullens. 


sides of St. Quentin should not have 
the hoped-for success. In order to se- 
cure surprise and to deceive the enemy 
in regard to the direction of the of- 
fensive, carefully planned measures of 
deception were carried out on almost 
the entire west front from the Swiss 
frontier to the sea. 

On March 21, the day the attack 
was to open, the German Army looked 
back upon tremendous accomplish- 
ments. All uncertainty, all doubts, had 
been surmounted. What had been con- 
sidered impossible, the almost unob- 
served placing in readiness of the enor- 
mous masses of troops, had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, due to the ca- 
pacity for organization and will-power 
of Ludendorff and thanks to the loyalty 
of leaders and troops, 62 divisions 
stood ready for the decisive attack ; but 
one weapon was lacking, which mean- 
while had attained almost decisive im- 
portance—the tank. 

The great battle began at 4 A. M., 
March 21, with artillery fire on the en- 
tire front of attack. For two hours 
the hostile batteries were enveloped in 
a thick cloud of gas, then guns and 
trench mortars were turned upon hos- 
tile infantry positions. At 9.40 A. M. 
the infantry—30 divisions in the first 
line—advanced to the assault. Thick 
fog enveloped the battlefield. On the 
right flank the first task of the Sev- 
teenth and Second Armies was to pinch 
off the hostile salient pointing on Cam- 
brai. The enemy offered strong resis- 
tance and the attack gained ground 
slowly. The situation on the south 
wing of the Second and in the Eigh- 





enteenth Army 


17 divisions 





ww 18 divisions 





24 divisions 





iteenth Army 
H. Q. Reserve 


Total 


8 divisions 





62 divisions 
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teenth Army, which struck the thinly 
held front of the British Fifth Army, 
was more favorable, and they overran 
in most places the first and second hos- 
tile positions. March 22, the attack 
continued in full swing, the last rear- 
ward position of the British being 
taken, and the troops gained the open 
field. On the 23d, the Eighteenth 
Army crossed the Crozat Canal and 
reached the Somme between Ham and 
Peronne. On this day the Seventeenth 
Army still being far back, the pinch- 
ers could not be closed west of Cam- 
brai. 

The course of the battle did not com 
up to the expectations of G. H. Q. 
The right wing, where the decision was 
sought, had made poor progress, where- 
as the left, assigned a secondary mis- 
sion, had to all appearances pene- 
trated the enemy’s position. Should 
G. H. Q. continue to carry out the 
original idea of the operation? This 
would mean holding back the Eigh- 
teenth Army in its victorious advance 
and increasing the pressure in the 
Seventeenth and Second Armies. But 
this did not appear promising; the at- 
tack in the north was difficult and re- 
serves could not be moved quickly over 
the devastated terrain. Was it not bet- 
ter for G. H. Q., under the cireum- 
stances, to adopt itself to the course 
events had taken? The index of the 
fate of battle was directed upon 
Amiens and Paris; the might of events 
on the battlefield decided G. H. Q. to 
change the original operative plan. 
The rolling up of the British front 
was not discarded, but relegated to sec- 
ond place. The new main objective 
became the separation of the British 


and French Armies by an adv; 
both sides of the Somme via 
to the sea. 

The Second Army was directed upon 
Amiens; the Seventeenth to widen the 
wedge in the direction of Doullens. 
the Eighteenth to cross the Somme on 
a broad front and to advance on Mont. 
didier and Noyon. The offensive 
opened like a fan towards the north. 
west, west and south, and struck simu. 
taneously the British and French 
G. H. Q. believed, and the sequel has 
not proved it to be in error, that the 
French would, in the first place, think 
of covering Paris, the British of pro. 
tecting the channel ports, and _ that 
therefore the blow of the Second Arm) 
on Amiens would find a weak spot. 
Once the two opponents were split, 
they could be defeated in detail, it was 
hoped. Events in the following days 
appeared to justify the hopes of G. H. 
Q. Operations on the 24th and 25th 
progressed favorably. The Eighteenth 
Army advanced close to Noyon and 
Roye; hostile resistance suddenly di- 
minished on the front of the Seven- 
teenth Army. In two days the German 
divisions advanced 25 kilometers. Al! 
three armies stood in the open; the 
fights took on the character of a pur- 
suit. 

Under this situation G. H. Q., on 
March 26, expanded the aims a sec- 
ond time. It decided to extend the 
offensive gradually upon the entire 
British front clear to the sea. The first 
of the series of attacks that were to 
follow each other towards the north, 
an advance on Arras, was set for 
March 28. German hopes reached 
their highest point.* 


ice On 


\miens 





On March 26, in Doullens, there was held a council of war at which Foch was given 
the supreme command. This historic hour, at which a serious error was made good at the 
last moment, just in the nick of time, decided the battle, perhaps the whole war. 
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, March 27 and 28 the tide turned. 
advance of the Seventeenth Army 
+ween Arras and Albert slowed up 
the 27th, and was stopped by G. 
H. Q. on the 28th. The attack on Ar- 
. failed. G. H. Q. decided to dis- 
tinue the offensive against the Brit- 
for the time being, but the attack 
against the French was to be con- 
tinued with all the greater 
\side from local successes, not much 
was accomplished. Fresh divisions and 
adequate ammunition were lacking. 
The great battle in France was at an 
end. Superficially viewed, the result 
was brilliant. A part of the British 
Army had suffered defeat and immense 
booty had fallen into German hands. 
In eight days a gain of 75 kilometers 
in width and 60 kilometers in depth. 


i 


power. 


In spite of this deep penetration, the 
great operative objective that G. H. Q. 
had set itself had not been gained. 
About 90 divisions, and among them 
the best, had been used in these bat- 
tles; the British Army had not been 
decisively defeated, and the British and 
French had not been separated. 

G. H. Q. has to admit that the hopes 

had set upon breaking the enemy’s 
line and the consequent war of move- 
ment had not been fulfilled. Two 
weeks after the opening of the battle, 
both sides opposed each other again 
in trenches. The German troops in 
the wide salient, with the devastated 
area in their rear, being more unfa- 


vorably situated than those of the en- 
emy. 


Hindenberg and Ludendorff, how- 
ever, did not lose confidence, and just 
vecause the first assault had failed, they 
cid not think of discontinuing the of- 
fensive. The first blow just concluded 
against the British Army was to be 
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followed immediately by a second one. 
The Sixth Army had already made all 
preparation for the attack against Ar- 
mentieres; all that was needed was to 
bring up some divisions and artillery. 
The attack could begin on April 9. 
It was far less extensive than the first 
great offensive, and extended between 
Warneton and La Bassee over a front 
of about 40 kilometers; 35 divisions 
participated, and the operative objee- 
tive was the channel coast. Decisive 
for success was the gaining of the 
Flanders ridge, which accompanies the 
Lys between Kemmel Hill and Cassel 
in the north and which commands the 
flat country for a long distance. Its 
possession made the British position 
between Nieuport and Ypres unten- 
able. On the left, at Bethume, the 
battle did not progress favorably from 
the beginning and failed in front of 
Festubert and Givenchy. By evening 

On the 11th Ar- 
right 
taken, but during the next few days 


the Lys was reached. 
mentieres, on the wing, was 
the attack slowed up and the power 
of the offensive stopped on the south- 
ern hill chains of the Flanders ridge. 
The attack on the Lys included the 
capture of Kemmel Hill, which exerted 
an unbearable flanking effect south- 
ward. By April 10 the left wing of 
the Fourth Army had advanced via 
Messines to the foot of Kemmel Hill, 
but it was not taken until April 25. 
Further north, the British retired to 
the edge of Ypres which they held. 
Much had been gained, but in the final 
analysis it had not had the hoped-for 
success and had not completed what 
had been begun at St. Quentin. At 
the end of April the British lines were 
again firmly held. 
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THE BATTLE OF SOISSONS—-REIMS 


The G. H. Q. did not lose belief in 
victory, and was determined to con- 
tinue the attack. It firmly held to the 
aim of the whole offensive—crushing 
of the British Army—but it consid- 
ered it advisable to leave the British 
front temporarily and direct atten- 
tion of the opponents to another diree- 
tion. The British sector had been so 
strengthened by British and French 
reserves that all surprise there was 
precluded. G. H. Q. therefore decided 
to strike the French on the front be- 
tween Noyon and Reims. The idea 
was to contain the still available 
French reserves there, and to draw 
others from the British front in order 
te get a free hand against the British 
Army. Unfortunately the new attack 
could not be timed to follow the battle 
of Armentieres immediately, as the 
army required some weeks of rest. The 
offensive had to surmount the steep 
summit of the Chemin des Dames. 
Foch did not expect the Germans to 
attack the French positions made most 
strong by nature, but awaited new at- 
tacks in the Amiens sector and on the 
Lys with great anxiety, assembled re- 
serves there and denuded the Reims 
front. The First and Seventh Armies 
attacked on May 27 and found the 
French and British divisions on the 
Reims front completely unprepared. 
The heights of the Chemin des Dames 
were captured with slight losses. The 
Aisne, on the south edge of the ridge, 
a strong obstacle, was crossed before 
the French could destroy the bridges. 
By evening of the first day the Ger- 
mans had reached Fismes on the Vesle, 
where the operation was in reality to 
end. On the 29th the center reached 
the region of Fere-en-Tardenois and 


advanced on the 30th and tot 
Chateau Thierry on the Mar As 
on March 25, the penetration emej 
complete. Unfortunately all eff rts ¢, 
advance on the wings seemed ‘util; 
Reims could not be taken, and n the 
west the attack did not get fir be 
yond Soissons, but was lining up in 
the forest of Villers-Cotterets. Even 
by extending the fight to Noyon the 
strong resistance in the space (am. 
peigne-Villers-Cotterets could not be 
broken. The unsatisfactory situation 
on the wings was fatal to the victori- 
ous center. Early in June the whole 
advance stopped. This result was not 
altered, even by the vigorous advance 
made by the Eighteenth Army, June 
9, from Montdidier-Noyon against the 
rear of the hostile front facing east on 
both sides of Villers-Cotterets. On 
June 13 G. H. Q. broke off the pur. 
poseless struggle. The diversion had 
developed into a great independent bat. 
tle, in which the French, for the first 
time since Verdun, suffered a serious 
defeat. The threatening of Paris 
weighed heavily on the French public; 
but the leaders of France showed 
strong nerves. The commander-in 
chief, Foch, whose leadership was chiar- 
acterized by calmness and energy, did 
not allow himself to be moved by this 
misfortune into hasty measures. He 
threw no more reserves into the fight 
than absolutely necessary and con- 
stantly kept the requirements of the 
front as a whole in view; and the po- 
litical leader, Clemenceau, spoke cour 
ageously in the Chamber of Deputies 
against the unrest and discouragement 


that had begun to spread in Paris. The 


favorable strategical results of the ba'- 
tle raised the hopes of the German 6. 
H. Q. and strengthened its determ:na- 
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tack in Flanders. 
entirely aside from that of drawing the 


continue the offensive. The ef- 
the man at the front, however, 
‘the same. He expected victory 
s attack and again he was dis- 
nted. New efforts, new sacrifices, 
mstantly demanded, but the end 
war was not in sight and dis- 
tment arose. G. H. Q. was not 
| to this, but it had no choice for, 
ling to its convictions, it was only 
ntinuation of the attack and an 
victory, in which it believed now 
fore, that the war could be won. 
rought all its powers to bear on 
im. 


AUSTRIAN DIVERSION IN ITALY 


This began June 15, on the Brenta 
and the Piave. It -was hoped the Ital- 
ns would become so hard pressed 


that Franeo-British forees would be 


rawn to the peninsula. Dispersion of 


effort characterized the whole operation 


hich failed miserably. 
(HE BATTLE ON THE MARNE AND IN THE 
CHAMPAGNE 


The German G. H. Q. determined 
ipon a second blow against the French 


on both sides of Reims, to be followed 


mmediately by the final decisive at- 
Pressing reasons, 


emy’s attention upon itself, argued 
the offensive at Reims. The situa- 

on of the German troops in the sa- 
west of Reims was seriously 
threatened, as only one railroad via 
Soissons led into the salient. Should 
enemy take Soissons, the supply of 
ops massed in the salient would be- 

‘ impossible. It might, perhaps, 
me necessary to beat a hasty re- 

t with the armies in the salient. 
care would be removed if Reims, 

its railroad communications, fell 
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into the hands of the Germans. The 
opening of the offensive, it was de- 
cided, could not be set earlier than 
July 15, due to the tired condition of 
the troops. West of Reims the Sev- 
enth Army and east thereof the First 
and Third Armies made the requisite 
preparations. The Seventh Army was 
to eross the Marne east of Chateau 
Thierry and advance on both sides of 
the river in the direction of Epernay, 
while the attack of the First and Third 
Armies was directed on Chalons; Reims 
itself remained opened and enveloped 
on both sides, would be the fruit of 
victory. In each area 15 divisions were 
to be used in the first wave, 23 of them 
fresh divisions from the general reserve 
and 7 borrowed from Prince Rup- 
precht’s Group. There were a large 
number of tanks which were allotted 
te the area east of Reims. 

To relieve the Seventh Army Head- 
quarters, the Ninth Army Headquar- 
ters from Rumania was pushed into 
the line on both sides of the Aisne be- 
tween the Oise and the Oureq. 

Along the western face of the sa- 
lient, at the most critical point south- 
west of Soissons, a rested division was 
placed; further south 2 divisions, not 
fully rested and whose strength was 
below standard, held the front usually 
allotted one division. The other divi- 
sions were good trench divisions and 
held normal fronts; a few were kept 
behind the lines as reserves. 

At this time, however, the French 
were not surprised. July 1, fifteen 


days before the offensive began, Foch 
knew what was going to happen. De- 
serters and prisoners betrayed all de- 
tails. He hurried up reserves and di- 
rected the armies to form in greater 
depth than had been the practice; the 
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first position to be held by weak posts 
only to deceive the Germans, and the 
main resistance to be made in the sec- 
ond position. 

Foch was not satisfied only with 
measures for warding off the German 
attacks. Due to the ever-increasing 
arrival of Americans, he now felt 
strong enough to make a counter- 
attack. He collected a strong attack 
group in the woods of Villers-Cotterets, 
which was to advance on Soissons as 
soon as the battle at Reims had fully 
developed. 

At 4 A. M., July 15, the Germans 
attacked, preceded by four hours’ ar- 
tillery preparation, and reached the 
first position without encountering 
serious resistance. As they pressed 
forward they were met by violent ma- 
ehine gun and artillery fire. The 
French, in their deep formations, suf- 
fered little and their fighting power 
was unbroken. East of Reims the at- 
tack of the First and Third Armies 
was brought to a halt after serious 
losses in front of the French second 
positions; west of Reims, likewise, the 
Seventh Army did not gain much 
ground, except on its extreme right 
wing. The crossing of the Marne was 
forced by 8 divisions at Dormans, but 
further advance proved impossible, as 
the necessary artillery could not be 
gotten across the river. 

By noon July 16, the German G. H. 
Q. knew that the offensive had failed 
and the cessation of the attack was 
ordered to prevent unnecessary losses. 

On the 17th the Seventh Army still 
persisted and made a great effort to 
win back the ridge just south of the 
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Marne, but failed. By evening the x 
divisions across the Marne were jy 
serious jeopardy, and they had sho 
their bolt. 

The time had now arrived for Foch’s 
counter-attack. Prince Rupprecht had 
still his 22 fresh divisions threatening 
Flanders and the Amiens gate. 

On the morning of the 18th Foch 
launched his counter-attack, with 4) 
available reserves, against the enemy's 
weak flank between Fonteroy on the 
Aisne and Belleau, six miles north. 
west of Chateau-Thierry, and before. 
the Germans could realize their danger 
the French and Americans were 
through their first defenses. The 
counter-attack was entirely successful 
and by evening Foch had narrowed 
the German salient, crumpled its west- 
ern flank and destroyed its communica 
tions." 

The counter-attack, July 18, was 
made by the 10th French Army, con. 
sisting of 15 divisions; opposed to 
which were 6 German divisions in line 
and 4 in reserve. The counter-attack 
was made between the Aisne and the 
Oureq. The famous 20th French 
Corps, consisting of the Ist and 2d 
American divisions, and the 1st Moroe- 
ean division formed the spearhead of 
the attack. About four-fifths of this 
corps were Americans. The attack 

was made with the Ist Moroccan Di- 
vision in the center, the Ist American 
Division on its left, and the 2d Ameri- 
ean Division on its right. 


The Germans lost the offensive, 
which passed to the Allies, and they 
were forced to withdraw behind the 
Vesle, which they reached August 1. 





* By the middle of July there were on the Marne 800,000 American soldiers in line or '" 
immediate support. Among the American divisions that participated in these operations were 
the Ist and 2d (Mangin’s 10th French Army), 8d, 4th, 26th, 28 (Degoutte’s 6th French 
Army), and the 42d (Gouraud’s 4th French Army). 
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German 
COMMENTS 

luly 1, 1918, there were 208 Ger- 
divisions on the western front. 
15. 81 of these divisions (65 
were in reserve, and on July 18, 

34 fresh) were in reserve. 
rhe Allies had about 193 divisions; 
rtuguese, 6 Belgian, 60 British, 108 
h. 2 Italian, and 15 American 


; estimated by Ludendorff up to the 


1f June) on the western front. 
1918, the Germans had a 
riority of 45,408 rifles, or the 


quivalent of 5 German divisions. Due 


the inereasing arrival of American 
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divisions, this superiority would soon 
be lost and the allied superiority would 
rapidly increase from month to month, 
as American troops would arrive at 
the rate of about 300,000 per month. 
It was, therefore, essential for the 
Germans to strike quickly, before they 
lost their superiority in numbers, in 
the hope that one decisive battle would 
end the war, or force the Allies to sue 
for peace. They had the initiative and 
at this time they could not voluntarily 
change to the defensive ; as among other 
ill effects would be the bad influence 
on her Allies. 


Oqpy LLss DIvisiaas 
RESERVE DIVISIONS 








Map No. 1. 
German disposition of troops, July 15, 1918. 
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2. In the beginning of July, the 
morale of the German Armies was 
being bolstered up by the promise of 
one more and final victorious battle, 
which would end the war. Due to so 
many similar promises, each failing to 
materialize, the German morale was on 
the point of breaking, and one severe 
defeat would absolutely ruin it. 

The Allies had been able to stop each 
of the German offensives during 1918. 
and their morale, although low, was 
improving, especially due to increasing 
arrivals of American troops, and nu- 
merous successful local attacks dur- 
ing latter part of June and first part 
of July. After the allied counter- 
attack on July 18 the German morale 
absolutely broke, and the allied morale 
rose very high. 

3. Railway Facilities—For move- 
ments north and south of Amiens: 

(a) German.—Double track: Os- 
tend-Lille-Cambrai-Chanlnes. 

Double track: Cambrai-St. Quentin- 
Tergnier. 

Double track: Valenciennes-Laon. 

Double track: Ghent-Alt-Mauberge- 
Laon. 

Double track: Liart-Cambrai. 

Single track: Haspres-Laon; and 
many single and double track connect- 
ing lines. 

(b) Allies.—Facilities limited by 
two single track railways running from 
Eu via Abbeville to Frevent, Gamaches 
via Conde Folie to Doullens. 

For supplying German troops in the 
Marne salient : 

Double track: Laon-Soissons. 

The nearness of Soissons to the flank 
of the salient rendered the supply 
problem very difficult and the salient 
unstable. 

Should the Germans capture Reims 
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it would materially improve th. 
situation by uncovering the tw ubl 
track railroads centering th 01 
from Laon and the other from | agin, 

4. The attack of May 27, 191-. was 
originally intended as a dive 


draw off French and British rves 
from the region of Amiens. Lud: ort 
intended this attack to stop the 
Vesle, and to be promptly followed by 


an attack in the direction of Abbeville. 
thus carrying out the origina! ob jec- 
tive—separation of the French and 
British armies. 

The apparent success of the May at- 
tack caused Ludendorff to be persuaded 
by the Emperor and Crown Prince to 
change his original objective and to 
make this diversion the principle at 
tack. This was a mistake, and it is be 
lieved violated the principle of the ob. 
jective. 

Now the plan for July, which was 
made after this operation was halted, 
should have been a return to the origi- 
nal plan—that is, an attack down the 
Somme towards Abbeville to separate 
the French and British Armies, then 
contain the French while defeating the 
British. Instead, however, the plan 
for July called for an attack on both 
sides of Reims, to be followed by an 
attack in Flanders by Army Group 
Rupprecht. For this operation (re- 
turn to original plan) every available 
division (there were 81 divisions in re 
serve—about 60 fresh—on July 1 
should have been secretly concentrated 
in the area Arras-Montdidier. There 


were 32 divisions on the Russian front 
and as many as could be spared, at 
least 11 or 12, should have been brought 
to the western front to relieve ood 
divisions in quiet sectors for this opera- 
tion upon which all hopes of vic'ory 
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mate peace should have been to gain control of that railroad center, 

The principle of Economy of thus relieving the supply situation in 

the Marne salient, and to create the 

ondary attack in conjunction belief that this was the maim attack, 

main operation should have in the hope of holding French reserves 
ide for the capture of Reims, away from the main operation. 


torr” 
Map No. 2. 
German offensives of 1918. 
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Railroads for concentrating the 
forces for these attacks appear to have 
been ample, whereas railroads available 
to the Allies were single track and very 
limited. 

The continued occupation of the 
Marne salient, with its great depth (in 
large salients the depth should not ex- 
ceed about one-third of the base) was 
a source of great weakness and an in- 
vitation to attack. Holding it with 
very few troops, with intention of 
withdrawal behind the Vesle when 
pressed by the enemy, would result 
in the relief of many divisions that 
could be concentrated in the Laon-St. 
Quentin area as a general reserve. 
(Principle of Mass.) 

5. Turning to the operations around 
Reims and the Marne salient that were 
actualy carried out in July. The Ger- 
man High Command failed for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The whole Marne salient, with 
more than 40 divisions in it, had no 
other line of communication than from 
Laon to Soissons, which was too near 
the west face; so the salient was not 
stable. 

The effort, June 9, to improve com- 
munications failed, so the salient re- 
mained unstable. 

Then the first objective of the offen- 
sive, July 15, necessarily was to im- 
prove the line of communications by 
the capture of Reims. But that was 
not sound, for the main vbjective was 
to cut the French line of communica- 
tions near Chalons-Epernay and pos- 
sibly penetrate the French line or drive 
it back. Communication, via Reims, 
was essential before operations should 
have been undertaken against the main 


objective; but they did not capture 
Reims. 
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The planned strategical exploitation 
failed because they lost in the gam. 
bler’s chance of capturing Reims. 

(6) As soon as the attack east of 
Reims was stopped, July 16 (there was 
no surprise, thus violating one of the 
principles of war), Ludendorff should 
have known that his offensive was 
over, as he had no reserves, and with 
out waiting to be driven back, he 
should have immediately ordered an 
evacuation of the unstable Marne sa- 
lient, and have retired to the shorter 
line from which he started March 21 
(Withdrawal from the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient should also have been ordered 

In retiring he could have secured 
enough time for devastation as he did 
in Russia in 1914 and in France in 
1917, and by some opposition in the 
retreat, to prepare that rear line for 
a very strong defense. By so doing 
many units could have been withdrawn 
at once from the line and have been 
prepared when the Allies arrived in 
front of his first line of defense to de 
fend it with great vigor and by a co 
ordinated effort. Instead, he appar- 
ently seemed to be paralyzed and 
awaited the effort of the Allies to drive 
him back. As a result, the morale of 
the German troops was hopelessly lost. 
This was illustrated August 8, when 
troops going forward to the Amiens 
salient to stop Foch were called by re 
treating Germans: ‘‘Black-legs, you 
are prolonging the war.’’ 

If Ludendorff had recognized his de- 
feat July 16, and retired at once, using 
only rear guards, strongly reenforced 
with machine guns and artillery, he 
would have had time to prepare for 
defense, to reorganize, to prepare the 
public mind back home for the change 
from the offensive to the defensive and 
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event the bad morale that crept 
the soldier’s mind. 

The west face of the Marne sa- 
+ was not secure and offered an 
mark for attack. (Principle of 
violated.) Ludendorff did 
t believe Foch had many reserves 


rity 


and thought them all but exhausted, 
« he did not expect and was not ready 
for the erushing blow delivered by 
Foch. 

6. The suecessive German offensives 
from March to July, 1918, were made 
t such widely separated places, with 
such long intervals of time, that the 
effects of one did not influence the 
course of the following one, and French 
divisions engaged in one, after rest and 
replacement, could be used in resist- 
ing at the following one. This is glar- 
ing weakness of Ludendorff’s method. 
See p. 201, History of the World 
War, Vol. 5, Simonds.) 


Officers who prepared studies on 
this subject: Lieut. Col. Robert W. 
Collins, C. A. C.; Lieut. Col. Richard 


Wetherill, Inf.; Maj. Walter E. Pros- 
ser, Signal Corps. 
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We are the only Nation in the world 
that waits till we get into a war be- 
fore we start getting ready for it. We 
were mighty glad to listen to General 
Pershing’s advice during the war, 
when we trusted the lives of millions 
of our boys to him, I don’t see why 
they can’t listen to him now. Pacifists 
say that ‘“‘If you are ready for War, 
you will have one.’’ J bet you there 
has not been a man insulted Jack 
Dempsey since he has been champion. 
—Wuiu Rogers, foremost 
humorist-philosopher. 


American 














Across the Great Divide 


HAT snowshoes and dog sleds 
T should form a part of the summer 
equipment of regular Infantry troops 
stationed in the wilds of Montana is 
the firm belief of all members of the 
lst Battalion, 4th Infantry, who are 
quartered in the foothills of the 
Rockies. Hiking across the mountains 
is one thing, but to be forced to endure 
a baby blizzard in June, especially 
when you are sitting ‘‘on top of the 
world’’ is going it a bit too strong, 
think the doughboys. 

It came about this way. On Me- 
morial Day the 1st Battalion, which is 
stationed at Fort Missoula, left the 
post for a six weeks’ practice march 
and camping tour. The battalion, con- 
sisting of twelve officers and two hun- 
dred men, headed for Helena, the 
capital city, where it would go into a 
semi-permanent camp for two weeks 
to assist in training the Montana Na- 
tional Guard for two weeks. Then 
the regulars would return to their 
home station. All this, of course, by 
marching. 

The battalion marches averaged a 
little better than fifteen miles per day. 
The distance to Helena from Missoula, 
via Priest Pass, over the Continental 
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Divide 
miles. 


is one hundred and 

In Montana, the ‘‘main ; 

of the Rockies reach a height of 8,000 
feet, and Priest Pass is an auto! 
road across the divide. On the afte 
noon of June 7 the battalion pit 
eamp at Elliston, twenty-two miles 
from Helena, across the ‘‘hump,”’ as 
is locally known. 
serene. 


All was happy and 
True, a rather cold wind was 
blowing from the north, but the sm 
of the pines and tamaracks was ex 
hilirating. Three or four extra heay, 
woolen blankets would have felt bette: 

First call sounded at five the 1 
morning. The doughboys rubbed their 
eyes. Where was this? Alaska! 
Veterans of the Siberian campaign |) 
gan to cuss. There were four inches 
of snow on the ground, the pines wer 
laden with the white stuff and mor 
was coming down steadily. 

Camp was broken; tents, frozen }) 
the cold and snow, were packed; 
the wondering battalion commenced 
its gruelling hike across the cont 
nental divide. As ten, fifteen, twen' 
miles were made the troops, to a 1 
kept up the ery, ‘‘Let’s Go!’’ the 
mortal slogan of the doughboys, 
Helena, twenty-two miles from ‘| 
start, was reached that day. 











Infantry. 


er three weeks of encampment 
plains near old Fort William 
just outside of 
_ the battalion commenced its 
, march to Missoula. The start 
made June 28 and on July 9 the 
The return 
was made over Flesher Pass, 
wh Lincoln, Ovando, Clearwater 
Potomoe, the world famous Black- 
t country of Montana. The troops 
lished another mountain-climbing 


Harrison, 


.s were back home. 


rd on this trip, for on June 29 they 
sed the Divide at an altitude of 
) feet grades 
en per cent, and not being satis- 
with going up that far, they hiked 
that 

From then on into Missoula the 
) was downgrade. 


over exceeding 


twenty-one miles of road 


lhe total mileage covered was about 


100, with twenty-one days on the road. 
lhe battalion was away from its home 
tion from May 30 to July 9. No 
fell out, no one was sick. This 
e of the 1st Battalion, with its ups 
nd downs and its mid-summer snow- 
torms, is just another page of experi- 
‘e to be added to the annals of the 

) ighboys. 

NorMAN ©, Cau, 
Lieut., 4th Inf. 


® 
Philippine Scouts Shoot Well 


U P in the Benguet Mountains at 
Camp John Hay, A and B Com- 
panies of the 45th Infantry (P. 8S.) 
ve again demonstrated their ability 
shoot by registering on the one hun- 
lred per cent mark and with an ex- 
edingly high average score for group 
hooting. This year it is with the 
srowning automatie rifle. Each com- 
iny fired 24 enlisted men and each 
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company qualified 23 as expert and 1 
as sharpshooter. The average score 
for each organization is 555 points. 
The following are the results of the 
practice and a comparison with the 
record of the previous year : 
A Co. 
1923 
96.87 
462 
. 560 
B Co. 


1924 
100 
555.8 
605 


Per Cent Qualified 
Average Score . 
Highest Score 


1923 

87.1 
438.4 
590 


1924 
100 
555.5 
638 


Per Cent Qualified 
Average Score 
Highest Score 


In 1923 these same two companies 
the 


service rifle when B Company quali- 


established enviable reeords with 


fied one hundred per cent with an 
average score of 291, and A Company 
qualified all but one man, who failed 
by but one point, with an average score 
of 285. The results of automatic rifle 
practice for that year were also high 
hard to How 


much they were improved is shown in 


and considered beat. 
the above table. 

The remarkably high score of 638 
points was made by Ist Sergt. Jose S. 
Sison, of B 
scored over 600 points each. 

Capts. Thos. F. Wirth and Geo. R. 
Wells command A and B Companies, 


Company. Four men 


respectively. 


® 


One More 100 Per Cent Rifle 
Company 
MOST enviable record has just 
been made on the rifle range at 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Indiana, by K 
Company, 10th Infantry, commanded 
by Capt. W. F. The 
company secured a 100 per cent quali- 
fication with both the rifle and auto- 


O'Donoghue. 
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matic rifle. Two officers and 70 en- 
listed men fired the rifle and two of- 
ficers and 22 enlisted men fired the 
automatic rifle, with a qualification of 
39 experts, 22 sharpshooters and 11 
marksmen with the rifle and 19 ex- 
perts and 5 sharpshooters with the 
automatic rifle. Ist Lieut. E. J. Me- 
Allister was high man in all three 
arms, with a rifle score of 332, auto- 
matic rifle score of 595 and pistol score 
of 83.68%. The average score with 
the rifle was 287 and with the auto- 
matic rifle 518. U. S. Cartridge Co. 
1918 ammunition, lot 898, was used in 
both arms. 


® 
33d Infantry Celebrates 
RGANIZATION DAY of the 


33d Infantry at Fort Clayton, 
Canal Zone, was fittingly celebrated on 
Saturday, July 5, with a program most 
replete with entertaining features. As 
the anniversary of the organization of 
the regiment fell on Sunday, July 6, 
it had been decided to hold the cele- 
bration on the Saturday before. 
Governor Jay J. Morrow, of the 
Panama Canal reviewed the 
troops in the morning, thus commenc- 
ing the events of the day. The review 
to the Governor was unique in so far 
as it was the first time that the United 
States troops had been reviewed by 
the head of the administration of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


Zone, 


Following the review was a parade 
by the regiment and the presentation 
of the Lassiter trophies to the win- 
ners of the annual combat problem 
competition. Maj. Gen. Wm. L. Las- 
siter, commanding the Panama ‘Canal 
Division, presented these trophies as 
well as sweaters which were given to 


the 1923 Department and Regim, 


lal 

boxing champions. 
Special dinners in all organizations 
were held at noon, at which al! of 
ficers of the regiment were present. |) 


the afternoon a very clever ray-t 
guard mount was staged by L Com 
pany. Following this a baseball game 
between the Ist and 3d Battalions was 
played, which was won by the Ist Bat 
talion by the seore of l to 0. A buffet 
supper, which was attended by the of 
ficers, their families and guests, was 
given at the Officers’ Club. 
evening there were boxing bouts. 
musical program and movies, followed 
by dancing. The Commanding Officer. 
Col. John W. Heavey, and Mrs. 
Heavey led the grand march. 

The 33d U. S. Infantry was or 
ganized July 5-7, 1916. The nucleus 
being obtained from the 5th and 10th 
U. S. Infantry Regiments, then sta 
tioned in the Canal Zone. During the 
World War, the 33d was on guard 
duty over vital points of the Panama 
Canal. In July, 1918, it participated 
in supervising the elections held in the 
Republic of Panama, and from that 
time until August, 1920, a detail of 
officers and men were stationed at 
David, Chiriqui Province, Republic of 
Panama. 


iT 


In the 


In November, 1920, the regiment, 
which had been divided since 1917, 
was united at the new post, Fort Clay- 
ton, C. Z. Maj. Charles H. Muir com- 
manded the regiment from its organi- 
zation until July, 1918, at which tim 
Col. Benjamin C. Morse assumed com 
mand, retaining it until July, 192) 
He was followed by Col. W. 0. John 
son, who in turn was succeeded by the 
present commanding officer, Col. John 
W. Heavey, in September, 1923. 
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his regiment has reached a high 
e of proficiency through extended 
| maneuvers and painstaking gar- 
n training. Its athletic teams have 
ways obtained high honors. 
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4th Infantrymen Entertain 


HE officers of the 4th Infantry en- 
tertained former members of the 
viment, who were on duty at Camp 
Lewis. Washington, during the sum- 
mer training period, with a dinner on 
Following the 
dinner in the appropriately decorated 
officers’ elub a number of responses 


the evening of July 15. 


were made by former officers to toasts 
proposed by the toastmaster, Col. Ira 
C. Welborn, the 
mander. 


Brig. 


regimental com- 
Gen. Robert Alexander, Di- 
vision Commander, spoke of recruit 
days at Fort Spokane and Fort Sher- 
Col. Patrick H. Mullay recited 
incidents of the service in the early 
nineties with the 4th in Idaho. Col. 
Willey Howell, commanding the 7th 
Infantry, spoke of the 4th Infantry of 
the Spanish War days, and of the 
bond existing between the 4th and 7th 
Regiments of Infantry. 

Maj. Thomas W. King, I. G. D., 
gave a response on his long tour in 
the Fourth. Major King enlisted in 
the regiment and served in every grade 
from private to regimental sergeant- 
Maj. Reginald H. Kelley, R. 
0. T. C., Stanford University, gave 
several interesting extracts of the regi- 
mental history and discussed the regi- 
mental flag and battle streamers. Maj. 
John P. Bubb, 96th Division, Port- 
land, Oregon, told how he was born 
and raised in the 4th during the 
period that his father, Col. J. W. 


man. 


major. 


Bubb, commanded the 4th Infantry. 
Major Bubb served several years as a 
lieutenant the regiment. Maj. 
George W. C. Whiting gave a resumé 
of the service of the old soldiers pres- 
ent with the regiment who were with 
it in 1908. 

Seventeen were 
guests of the 4th on this happy get- 
together. 


in 


former officers 


® 


Another Good Record 
NFANTRY riflemen have been pil- 
ing up good records on the range 

this summer. In G Company, 5th In- 
fantry, Capt. Leon E. 
manding, fifty-three men completed 
the course, all of whom qualified. Of 
this number twenty-three qualified as 
expert riflemen, twelve as sharpshoot- 
ers, and eighteen as marksmen. 

The highest individual seore of the 
company, and of the whole regiment, 
was made by Corp. John J. Mulvey, 
with a total of 335. Corporal Mul- 
vey’s scores were as follows: 200 slow, 
45: 300 slow, 45: 500 slow, 50: 600 
slow, 46; 200 rapid, 50; 300 rapid, 50; 
500 rapid, 49. In the company there 
were six scores of 322 or better. The 
average score of experts was 311.0, of 
sharpshooters 292.33, and of marks- 
men 266.61. The average of the whole 
company was 291.03. 

All men who fired pistols qualified, 
and Corp. Robert C. Johnson made the 
highest seore in the regiment with a 
pereentage of 95.5. 

@) P 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


N the 35th Infantry, L Company has 
produced the squad which will have 
the distinction of being a member of 
the Combat Team of the Chief of In- 


Norris, com- 
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fantry. The squad is composed of the 
following: Corporal Samuel Rowley, 
Jr., P. F. C. Charles M. Hall, P. F. C. 
Elbie E. Knight, P. F. C. Frank L. 
Leaderbrand, P. F. C. Harry Paster, 
P. F. C. Brady Smith, Private Howard 
E. Eich, Private Frank J. Tansky. 

We congratulate the members of 
the squad on their accomplishment. 

® 

The 45th Infantry 
selected a squad to be a part of the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team, and 
K Company has that distinction. The 
squad consists of the following mem- 
bers: 


has_ likewise 


Corp. Ciriaco Rillona, Pvt. F. C. 
Sixto Miguel Bartolazo, 
Placido Bumanglag and Pvts. Albino 
Combate, Jose Espanol, Sixto Ignacio 
and Silvestre Sarandona. 


We also congratulate this squad. 


Banania, 
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Knocked Out the Bull's E, -; 
B Y qualifying 100 per cent 


its arms, A Company, 10 
tantry, established a high record 
Fort Benj. Harrison rifle rang: 
target season just completed. 
age score with the rifle was 304.8 
out of the two officers and 54 men 
were 44 experts, 7 sharpshooters 
Individual high 
made by each Sergeants Salmine: 
Strickland 325 
two men were awarded a prize of $50 
The high score for slow fire was mack 
by Pvt. C. Wooten, who thereby 


a $15 prize; second place was w 


marksmen. 


with points. 


Corporal Ross, who received a p: 
$10. Corporal 
Packer won the $25 prize for 


Mooney and P: 


score in rapid fire. 
In the pistol firing two officers 
nine men fired, qualifying sever 











Four Chapple Brothers in E Company, 26th Infantry 
Left to right are: Frank, 21; Fred, 19; Henry, 23, and Lawrence, 18, 
with their Company Commander, Capt. W. L. Ritter. 
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two sharpshooters and two 


men. With the automatic rifle, 


ficer and 21 men fired, averaging 
and obtaining 18 experts and 
sharpshooters. 


® 
‘rophies to 25th Infantrymen 


C 


OLONEL WOODSON HOCKER, 
°5th Infantry made the presenta- 
to the winners of the regimental 
hies for exeellence in shooting at 
nner given by Headquarters Com- 
of his regiment at Nogales, Ari- 
on August 4. The regimental 
| trophy was awarded to Head- 
iarters Company and in handing ‘the 
ward to Captain John A. Klein, the 
company commander, Colonel Hocker 
highly eomplimented the organization 
making such an excellent record 

n the faee of many difficulties. 

First Sergeant William D. Johnson 
was presented with a silver cup for 
making the highest pistol score. His 
percentage was 89.28. For the highest 
qualification in the 37-mm. gun and 
trench mortar, Corporal Johnson J. 
Wilson received a silver cup, and for 
high rifle score Private Robert Robison, 
with 314 points, was given a similar 
award. 

A highly-eoveted medal presented 
the Arizona State Rifle Association 
to the winner of the Greenway Trophy 
Match which was fired at Fort 
Hinechuea on May 3 was received by 


b 


Sergeant Todd Hicks following ap- 
propriate remarks of congratulations 
made by Colonel Andrew Dougherty, 
Infantry, who is with the Organized 
Reserves in Arizona. Sergeant Hicks 
also received the beautiful Greenway 
Trophy cup which he will retain for 
one year. 
® 
Pertinent Paragraphs on the 
Infantry 


HE Ist Brigade, 1st Infantry Di- 
T vision left Camp Dix on July 26 
after a successful camp. The dough- 
boys of the 16th and 18th Infantry 
Regiments qualified a very large per- 
centage of experts while on the target 
range. 

® 
The cuartel type of barracks will be 
built at Fort Benning. Each build- 
ing will house a regiment. The struc- 
tures will be of brick and concrete and 
will be three stories high. 
® 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines (Infantry- 
man) will sueceed General Pershing 
as Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan (In- 
fantryman) will be Deputy Chief of 
Staff. 
® 
The 15th Infantry, at Tientsin, 
China, published a handsome souvenir 
booklet on the 63d anniversary of its 
organization. 


D 








Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Equipment Projects 


RACER Ammunition.—After a 

test, the Infantry Board has 
recommended the manufacture of two 
types of this ammunition. They were 
developed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Base Plates Machine Gun Tripod.— 
The War Department has approved 
for standard the steel base plates, de- 
signed by Colonel Aubrey Lippincott, 
Cavalry. 

Improved Infantry 77-mm. Mortar 
and 37-mm. Gun.—Experimental mod- 
els of both weapons were given a serv- 
ice test by the Infantry Board.. The 
mortar, with minor alterations, was 
approved by the Board; the 37-mm. 
gun gave such satisfactory results 
that it is believed that it ean be re- 
designed to satisfy all requirements. 
Further pilot models will be made. 

Grenades.—Study of grenades by 
the Infantry Board and the Ordnance 
Department is being continued. It is 
believed that their work will result in 
the development of satisfactory types. 


® 
Battle Honors of Infantry Regiments 


T has been brought to the attention 

of the Chief of Infantry that extra- 
vagant claims are being made by some 
Infantry regiments with respect to 
battle honors which they have earned. 
An extract from one regimental order 
reads as follows: 

‘*Tt has more battle streamers on its 
colors than any other regiment * * *”’ 

An examination of War Department 
records discloses the fact that at least 
two Infantry regiments have more 
streamers than the regiment referred 
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to above, so that these two regi:yen; 
have a just complaint relative {. 4) 
statement in question. 

Regimental histories, battle | 
ete., are fairly well established }y +}, 
War Department, an extract of whic) 
will be found in the 1924 Army Regis 
ter. In the interests of fair dealing 
all regimental claims should be based 
on facts which have been established }) 
the War Department records. 


® 


Increased Grades, Ratings, and 
Authorized Strength 


EQUESTS for additional enlisted 

personnel, increased non-commis 
sioned grades and specialist ratings 
have been received from several diffe; 
ent units. These requests invariabl) 
are supported by satisfactory reasons 
However, at present, no remedy is i 
sight. The enlisted strength of the In 
fantry is fixed not only by law of Con 
gress but also by the annual appropria 
tion acts. General Orders No. 19, 
War Department, 1924, fixes the en 
listed strength of the Infantry at 46.- 
415 men. In order to increase one 
unit in numbers, grades or ratings it 
would be necessary to decrease anothe 
and, after careful study, this is not 
deemed advisable at this time. 


® 
Summer Training Camps 


EPORTS of officers visiting this 

office and of officers of this office 
who visited camps, and accounts in the 
various camp and unit newspapers, 
indicate that the summer camps have 
been uniformly successful. Enthu- 
siasm has been general and the results 
have been splendid. 
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National Match Trophies 


UR splendid collection of national 
rifle and pistol trophies, includ- 
he Infantry Match Trophy, the 
ck. A. E. F. Roumanian, N. R. A. 

Team Match, and the National 
tol Team, have been shipped, under 
direetion of the National Rifle As- 

tion, to Camp Perry, where they 
e presented to this year’s win- 
immediately upon completion of 

We expect that they will 

return to the office of the Chief of In- 

the National 


the matches. 
try and with them 
Match Trophy. 


® 


Changes in Personnel 


HE following officers have been 
Taser from duty here and as- 
signed as indicated : 

Colonel F. W. Rowell—R. O. T. C. 
ofticer, 4th Corps Area Headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Colonel C. A. Trott—Organized Re- 
serve officer, 2d Corps Area Headquar- 
ters, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Colonel Ralph MeCoy—Command- 
ing regiment, Hawaiian Department. 

Colonel W. H. Waldron—Organized 
Reserves, 100th Division, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Lt. Colonel H. L 
Camp Meade, Md. 

Major R. W. Kingman—Student, 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Major L. T. Gerow—Student, Infan- 
try School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Major W. R. Scott—26th Infantry, 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Colonel MeCoy sails on the Septem- 
ber transport. Major Seott goes on 


October 1. The remainder have al- 
ready departed. 


Cooper—Tanks, 


ief 


of 


Infantry 


The following officers have been as- 
signed : 
Frank C. 
III, Training (joined). 

Lt. Col. Wm. E. Persons—Section 
111, Training (D. 8S. Camp Meade) 

Major Paul W. Baade—Section I, 
Personnel (D. 8S. Camp Meade). 

Lt. Col. F. G. Kellond—Section LV, 
Equipment (joined). 

Colonel J. J. Toffey 
Classification (joined). 

Major P. J. Mueller 
Editor, 


Colonel Bolles—Section 


Section I, 


Section Il, 
Information, INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL (joined). 
Captain P. W. Clarkson 
III, Training (joined). 
Captain L. V. Allen 


Section 


Section V, 


War Plans (not yet joined). 
® 
Radio Sets 


as have been received 
in regard to the SCR-105 radio 


set. 

This set is one produced in large 
quantity during the war on the design 
of a French set then in use. It is the 
only remaining spark set authorized 
for our Army and only a lack of funds 
prevents its immediate replacement by 
modern continuous wave apparatus. 

In order that personnel may become 
familiar with the operation and main- 
tenance of continuous wave sets, the 
Signal Corps has issued sets of the 
SCR-79 type to all Regi- 
ments. These sets are much too power- 


Infantry 


ful and too heavy for regimental use 
but can serve a useful purpose for 
training in garrison. The ultimate 
aim is to have a single type of set for 
Infantry battalions, regiments and 
brigades and development of such a set 
(SCR-131) by the Signal Corps is well 


progressed. 
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A study of the field radio situation 
is now in progress and it is possible 
that a reduction in types may be ac- 
complished in the very near future 
without awaiting the production of the 
SCR-131 type which is unlikely before 
1926 funds become available. 

® 
Training Regulations 

N the July number of the INFANTRY 

JOURNAL there appeared a list of the 
Training Regulations for Infantry in 
which the status of publication of each 
was noted. The Chief of Infantry had 
been charged with the preparation of 
73 of these regulations which include 
those on tanks. Of these 38 have been 
published, 16 have been submitted for 
publication, and 18 remain to be sub- 
mitted. No. 300-30 on the subject of 
Field Equipment for Officers, is reeom- 
mended not to be published as it is 
considered as a matter for Army Regu- 
lations and Tables of Basie Allowances. 

The regulations pertaining princi- 
pally to tanks, which were not included 


in the previous list published, \ the 
present status are as follows: 
SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATI: 

420-250 Drill, Light Tank Plat. 
Company (6-20-24). 

420-255 Drill, Heavy Tank | 
and Company (6-20-24 

420-275 Tank Combat Practice | (06 
24). 

420-280 Tank Driving (11-13-2 

420-295 Tank Supply, Maint 
and Repair (4-17-24 

NOT YET SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATION 

BEING PREPARED 

420-260 Drill, Tank Hq. Co. for Light 
and Heavy Bns. and (: 

420-265 Drill, the Tank Battalio: 
Group. 

420-270 Tank Marksmanship. 

420-285 Tank Combat Principles 

420-290 Moves by Tank Units. 

162-5 Visual Signaling—being 
vised and coordinated 
other branches. 
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The real danger involved in the 
Defense Test is not of a seeming dis- 
play of militarism, causing fear or of- 
fense to other nations, but of a dis- 
closure of weakness so evident as rather 
to suggest ridicule. We can make no 
such display of actual armed force as 
to create any striking impression, at 
home or abroad; let us make the oe- 
easion a practical success by showing 
our willingness to learn how to or- 
ganize for defense if it ever becomes 
necessary.—Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 
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of Arms for 14th Infantry 
ront cover of this issue is deco- 
vith the coat of arms of the 14th 
ry, stationed at Fort 
Zone, eommanded by Col. 
Howland. The heraldic 


nation of the erest is as follows: 


Pi 


d—Per fess azure and argent, 
rrows chevronwise point to point 

terchanged between in chief a 
patee of the last and in base a 
ding palm vert debruised by a 
or. 


Davis, 


es R. 


On a wreath of the colors an 

rial Chinese dragon affronte or 

and finned azure insenced and 
d gules. 


Votto—‘The right of the line.’’ 


regiment was organized in 1861 
played a notable part in all the 
vinia Campaigns from the siege of 
ktown in 1862 to October, 1864. 
is in Sykes’ regular division of 
ith Corps of the Army of the Po- 
whose badge was a white mal- 
At Gaines Mill and Mal- 
the division 


cross. 


Hill commander 


iised the regiment and the brigade 


mander commended it at Second 
It performed a most dif- 

service at Antietam, was in the 
ilse of the erucial attack of the 
my at Gettysburg and made a most 

nt charge at the Wilderness. In 
er years the regiment took part in 
indian Campaigns indicated by 
two arrows, and detachments were 
two others, but 


hassas, 


sufficient 
eth to entitle the regiment as a 
e to participation. It was at the 
ture of Manila in the Spanish War, 
‘ated by the castle, and in the 
ting around the same city in 1899, 


not in 


indicated by the palm, and in the 
China Relief Expedition as shown by 
the dragon. 

The motto is the much prized re- 
mark made by General Meade direct- 
ing the station of the regiment in the 
review just after the Civil War. 


® 
Hawaiian Reviews 


Two general reviews marked the 
month of August in the Hawaiian De- 
partment. The first review was held at 
Schofield Barracks, the Ha- 
waiian Division is stationed, the see- 
ond at Fort Shafter, Honolulu, with 
the troops from the Hawaiian Coast 
Artillery District taking part. 

The reviews were held to 


where 


present 
with appropriate ceremony and honors 
the various awards and cups that had 
been won by organizations of the De- 
partment during the past year. At 
Schofield Barracks after the Division 
paraded awards made as fol- 
lows: To Company L, 35th Infantry, 
commanded by Capt. Paul Peabody, 
cup and pennant for winning the com- 
pany drill in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment precision drill competition; to a 
squad from Company E, 19th In- 
fantry, commanded by Corp. George 
P. Brown, cup for winning the squad 
drill in the Department precision drill 
competition ; to a squad from the 13th 
Field Artillery, an award for winning 
the interior guard competition of th 
Hawaiian Division; to mess sergeant 
and cooks of Company A, 21st In- 
fantry, prize for winning the Division 
mess competition; and to Pvt. Loren 
Smith, prize for 


were 


second 
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highest number of points in Depart- 
ment bugler contest. 

The contests for the various awards 
made at this review had excited keen 
rivalry during the past few months. 
In the company drill competition, es- 
pecially, had great interest been taken. 
The final competition in this event was 
held at Fort Shafter and the winning 
company gained the distinction of 
wearing on its company guidon the 
Department pennant for the period of 
a year. 

At the review of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision the troops were massed and 
General Summerall took the occasion 
to make a farewell address to the gar- 
rison. He expressed his appreciation 
of the highly efficient manner in which 
the work of the Division had pro- 
gressed. 

The coast artillerymen were like- 
wise addressed by the General follow- 
ing their review, at which many 
awards were also made. 


® 
Greeting Cards 


E have been talking about 

Christmas greeting cards for 
Meare) several issues, and while the 
manufacture of these cards is a slow 
and tedious process, the work has now 
been completed, and modest as we are 
usually, we cannot help being pleased 
with the finished results. 

Just so you, too, may have some ap- 
preciation of the work that goes into 
one of these cards, let’s go back to last 
February and follow one of them 
through. 

In the first place, there was the 
commission to the artist to submit de- 
signs, bearing in mind that we wanted 
eards of the same general type as 






proved so popular with our friends 
last year. The artist submitted iq), 
drawings. These were hand painted 
of course, in colors, and from them yw. 
made a selection of a large numbe; 
As all of the chosen cards were sy) 
sequently treated in the same way, \, 
will only follow one of them throuy| 
the necessary processes. 

The original drawing goes first ty 
the engraver who makes a tracing 0: 
it with a steel point on sheet gelatine 
This tracing is waxed over and the 
sign transferred to a steel block which 
is ultimately to form one of the dies 
With a tool known technically as a 
secratch-point, the engraver then cuts 
the design lightly in the steel, then 
flows a transparent etching ground 
over the steel, and proceeds with what 
is called a dry-point etching. This re 
sults in the main or key die. Wax is 
then rubbed over this engraved dic 
and, reversing the previous process, a 
gelatine transfer is made from it, 
which is in turn transferred to as 
many steel blocks as there are colors 
in the design, usually about five or six 
The engraver then takes these several 
dies and picks out all the red spots on 
one, all the green on another, and so 
on, cutting these in the steel just as a 
jeweler does in a gold ring. Thes 
now go to the pressman to ‘ 
proofs, starting with the key die, and 
imprinting each color in turn on the 
eard. This card is then compared with 
the original painting, which it should 
surpass in brillianey and sharpness of 
design. If all is well so far, and all 
the colors register perfectly, the steel 
dies are hardened by heating in con- 


“pull” 


tact with molten potassium cyanide 


and chilled in water. 
While our own chief engraver se! 

















ises a glass, or at most a plain 
ne, many engravers do all their 
under a powerful magnifying 
- such as the jeweler uses in ex- 
ng your watch. 

rhe completed set of dies now goes 
< to the pressman, who proceeds to 
np the ecards, one color at a time, 
ink being rolled over the die and 
ed off the surface each time an im- 
Capillary attraction 
ws the ink from the fine lines of 
the die and leaves it slightly raised on 
As each card is printed it 


pression is made. 


tne eard. 
s placed in a drying rack where it re- 
mains for a day or so, before another 
olor ean be placed on it. 

Now all of this description has been 
rather technical and perhaps tedious 
to you, but we wanted to say it to show 
you that when you pay perhaps fifteen 
or twenty a card and en- 
velope, you are paying for something 
that has had a good deal of care taken 
n its development, though for the sake 


eents for 


of brevity we have left our several 
processes, such as bordering, beveling 
the ecards, lining the envelopes with 
colored tissue, and so on. 

On the second cover page of this is- 
sue we illustrate some of our exclusive 
designs. Each of the ecards is number- 
ed, and this number is the key fo the 
price, the cost for furnishing the ecard 
and envelope engraved with your spe- 
‘ial greeting being as follows: 


500 series, $13.00 per hundred. 
700 series, 18.00 per hundred. 


The initial cost of engraving your 
own greeting plate is, of course, to be 
lded to the above figures for the first 
ir, but this special plate costs you 
nly thirty cents a word to engrave in 


English seript. If you already have 
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such a plate, so much the better. Send 
it to us and save this extra cost. 

Our illustrated catalogue is 
ready for distribution, and for fear 
your name may be overlooked, drop 
us a postal asking for your copy. 

® 
Eleventh Infantry Wins at Polo 
HE 11th Infantry 
Camp Knox Handicap Polo 
mee Tournament on July 27th 
when its team defeated the 10th In 
fantry in what was by far the hot 
test, hardest contested game that has 
been played at this camp. The score 
was 6 to 4 in favor of the 11th, with 
the winner having the advantage of a 
3-goal handicap. 

The game started off with a goal for 
the 10th in the first chukker. The 
second chukker was scoreless and the 
third netted an additional goal for the 
10th. The fourth chukker began with 
the score 3 and 2 and the 11th scored 
their first goal, making the score stand 
4 to 2 at the beginning of the fifth 
chukker. In the fifth chukker the 11th 
scored two more goals, and in the sixth 
and last chukker the 10th scored twice, 
making the total score stand 6 to 4. 

Although the team work of the 10th 
was not up to its normal standard, its 
disadvantage in the fourth and fifth 
chukkers in mounts was very notice- 
able. In those chukkers the 11th In- 
fantry was enabled to come into the 
contest fresh borrowed 
from the artillery, while the 10th was 
riding ponies that had already played 
a chukker and could not keep up the 
pace of the fresher ponies. 

The play of Capt. W. H. Craig in 
this game was a marvel of maneuver- 
ing, riding and hitting. Eluding the 
opposing players at will he galloped 


now 


won the 


with horses 
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over the field for beautiful combina- 
tion plays and spectacular individual 
trials. 

Captain Craig was well supported, 
however, by every member of his team. 
The riding and hitting of Capt. T. R. 
Miller, the steady interference of 
Lieut. H. W. Brimmer and the de- 
termined defense of Lieut. H. W. 
Gould, which stopped the 10th in 
many dashes for goal contributed to 
the work of Captain Craig and spelled 
a loss for their opponents. 

Individually, the 10th Infantry 
players performed with their usual 
good brand of polo, but their team 
work was not as good as usual, and, 
although the ball was much in the op- 
ponents’ territory, they were unable 
to score with their normal facility. 

The line-ups were the same which 
represented the two teams in previous 
games. 

On the same date as that on which 
the 11th won the Camp Tournament, 
the second teams of the 11th Infantry 
and the 3d Field Artillery met for the 
Junior Camp Championship. This 
match was won by the 11th, thus tying 
the percentage of won games with the 
Artillery. 

On July 20th the 3d Field Artillery 
and 11th Infantry met to play off 
the tie of the Junior Tournament. 
This game was featured by hard hit- 
ting and desperate playing on both 
sides. Captain Frank Smith was the 
bulwark of both offense and defense 
of the 11th, while Lieut. J. L. Hardin 
seemed best for the Artillery. The 
game at the end of the last chukker 
was a tie and after a brief rest the 
play was resumed with a goal result- 
ing for the Artillery, giving them the 
Junior Camp Knox title. 


In the Senior Handicap 1. rn, 
ment the 10th Infantry seored © jot) 
of 76 goals, the 11th Infantry © opeq 
a total of 45 goals and the 3d je\, 
Artillery scored a total of 8 go 

In the Junior Tournament 1) 3, 
Field Artillery seored a total o/ 97 
goals, the 11th Infantry 17, an) th 
10th Infantry 10. 

® 

America Secure 1775-1925 

HERE has just been com) |eted 
a graphic statistical study, 
my entitled ‘‘ America Secure 1775 
1925,’’ in which has been spread on 
seventeen charts supported by elabor 
ate statistical tables all the tanvil); 
factors which have entered into the na 
tional security since 1775. The com 
missioned personnel of the Regular 
Army has been exhaustively analyzed 
The author, John J. Lenney, Esq. hias 
been continuously engaged in_ its 
preparation since 1916. Upon publi 
cation it will be submitted as a doc 
torate dissertation to Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City. The precision of 
its execution in detail and its authori 
tative character in general have heen 
certified to by the offices of Thi 
Adjutant General, the Bureau of Navi 
gation and The Adjutant and Inspec 
tor of the Marine Corps. 

**America Secure 1775-1925’’ is an 
audacious and highly successful! 
pioneer effort to set forth graphical!) 
the story of the National Security 
since 1775 as an entiretv. 





purview it leaves few personne! or 
financial questions unanswered 
Throughout it institutes innumera)le 
informing comparisons. Furthermore. 
by reason of the elaborate presents 
tion graphically, he who runs may 
read and get a maximum of deta’! 


Within its 





=ogr 


ees 
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ition, by a minimum expendi- 
time. It has made strong 

to every officer and official who 

d the opportunity of examining 

e Army and Navy Register with 
teristie prescience of its interest 
services at large has, in its issue 

y 12, 1924, devoted considerable 
to setting forth its cemprehen- 
character and real worth and in 
ting in part the numerous approv- 
commendatory letters. It 
tes from a letter of General Bliss 
he effeet that Mr. Lenney’s work 
worthy of being classed as a Gen- 
Staff study of the highest import- 


”? 
nee 


and 


This exeeptional university study, 
so warmly approved by General Bliss, 
s an aequisition to the literature of 
the national seeurity. When publish- 
ed it cannot help but arouse very gen- 

interest throughout all the organ- 

ized armed services and in those wider 
circles which have claimed General 
Bliss’s aetivities during and since the 
World War. With General Bliss we 
heartily congratulate the author 
upon having undertaken and carried 
to suceessful conclusion, single-hand- 
ed, a task of this magnitude and grave 
importanee.’’ It will prove a tre- 
mendous fillip to inereased considera- 
tion of the national security particu- 
larly in eireles which, perhaps, now 
that we are enjoying peace are ex- 

‘iting less zeal than this important 
subjects warrants. 

We trust early publication will put 
iis work in every library and on 

ery study shelf. Its usefulness, both 

text book and a reference work, and 

/ as a supplementary text to these 

idard books on American military 

icy, General Emory Upton’s ‘‘The 


Military Policy of the United States,’’ 
and Col. Frederic L. Huidekoper’s 
‘‘The Military Unpreparedness of the 
United States,’’ will create a perma- 
nent demand and long years of useful- 
ness for Mr. 
study. 


Lenney’s outstanding 

One of the time-consuming prepara- 
tory steps of the above study was the 
compilation of a new and complete 
‘*Register of Regular Army Officers 
1775-1924.’’ It has been prepared for 
publication in one volume and will 
contain the brief military biographical 
records of nearly 43,000 regular of- 
ficers alphabetically arranged by an- 
nual classes under traditional historic 
groupings. To this compilation The 
Adjutant General has given his warm 
approval as have all those officers to 
whose notice this new complete regis- 
ter has come. 

The advantages of such registers 
both to the service and generally have 
long been recognized. The first printed 
register was compiled by Col. Charles 
K. Gardner, at one time The Adjutant 
General of the Army (1814-1818). 
Colonel Gardner spent four yéars in 
its compilation. It contains some 8,- 
000 regular office records. It was pub- 
lished in 1853 and a second edition 
was put out in 1860. Francis B. Heit- 
man’s ‘‘Historical Register and Dic- 
tionary of the United States Army 
1789-1903,’’ the last register publish- 
ed, was printed in 1903 as a public 
document. About 9,000 copies were 
distributed or sold. It is believed 
about 20,000 copies of Mr. Lenney’s 
compilation, ‘‘Register of Regular 
Army Officers 1775-1925,’’ would be 
required to meet the enlarged demand 
of today. 

All told, seven such compilations 
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were printed during the period 1853 
to 1903, or one about every seven 
years. Twenty-two years have elapsed 
since the publication of Heitman’s 
Register in 1903. During this twenty- 
two year period about 17,000 regular 
officers have been commissioned. By a 
strange coincidence about 17,000 regu- 
lar officers were commissioned in the 
one hundred and twenty year period 
1783-1903. It would seem that a new 
and complete register of regular of- 
ficers 1775-1925 is long overdue. With 
great propriety the year 1925, the 
150th anniversary of the organization 
of the Regular Army, could be signal- 
ized by the publication of Mr. Len- 
ney’s scientifically arranged ‘‘ Register 
of Regular Army Officers 1775-1925.”’ 

Such 


prove 


a complete register would 
invaluable on the reference 
shelves of libraries, newspaper offices 
and various governmental offices. 
Furthermore, it would have a very 
great personal appeal to about 20,000 
living regular and ex-regular officers 
(their families, relatives and friends) 
whose up-to-date, brief biographical 
military records appear in no refer- 
ence work of general circulation. It 
is hoped the anticipated very general 
interest in Mr. Lenney’s forthcoming 
exceptionally valuable study ‘‘ Ameri- 
ea Seeure 1775-1925’’ will not be al- 
lowed to obseure his approved com- 
plete ‘‘Register of Regular Army Of- 
ficers 1775-1925,’’ nor delay unduly 
its early publication. 

The Regular Army, indeed all the 
organized armed services, together 
with all those who interest themselves 
in keeping America secure from war, 
are under heavy obligations to John 
J. Lenney. 


A Logical Presentation 


HERE have been thous 
resolutions adopted by 
PP organizations througho\: 
country favorable to the Defense Day 
Test. We quote but one of th 
this by the State Convention of +}, 
Oklahoma American Legion at Aq, 
Okla., on'July 29, 1924: 


Wuereas, the United States is ¢h 
world’s treasure house of materia) 
wealth, free institutions and ideals 9; 
government for human happiness, ani 
stands alone in a world seething wit! 
national jealousies, wars, and threats 
of war; and 

WuHereas, until such time as thy 
adoption of a strong world court, « 
other disinterested international! tri 
bune, shall provide other remedies, thi 
only defense for American territory 
and American civilization lies in thy 
strength of American manhood, as 
trained in the army and navy; and 

Wuereas, the National Defense Aci 
of June 4, 1920, organizing the Arm) 
of the United States in three compon 
ents; first, the small Regular Army as 
a first line of defense, and to furnis! 
skilled instructors; second, the Na- 
tional Guard, as a second line of de- 
fense and to suppress interna! dis 
orders; and third, the Organized Kk 
serves, composed of all available man 
hood of military age for the final de 
cision. This is the soundest founda- 
tion for a military policy, designed to 
avoid wars with aggressive enemies 
and to bring to a successful conclusion 
those wars unavoidably forced upon us 
in the course of the discharge of our 
national principles of liberty, fair 
dealing and democratic government. 
The National Defense Act represents 
the best military plans of George 
Washington, as formulated by Wood- 
row Wilson; and 

Wuereas, the Organized Reserve 
element of the National Defense Act 
offers the maximum defense at a mini- 
mum of cost, and is, therefore, the 
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Varied 
est possible insurance against 
wars, provided its members are 
itely trained as contemplated in 

.: and 
Viereas, the training plans of the 
nized Reserve consists of corres- 
enee courses and fifteen days’ 
ng in summer camps per year, 
| are so designed as to interfere as 
tle as possible with civilian ocecupa- 
n time of peace. But this mini- 
n of training is essential for ef- 
eney. Yet the appropriation for 
ng Organized Reserve Officers 
r 1923 was less than two cents per 
ita of the population of the United 


States, and permitted the training in 


summer eamps of only eight per cent 

the Organized Reserve Officers, and 
would require sixteen years for all of- 
fieers to receive one training period of 
fifteen days; and 

Wuereas, the Citizen’s Military 
Training Camps, without obligation to 
the student for further military ser- 
vice, offers a fundamental military 
training to boys at an age when they 
are commercially non-productive, and 
at the same time performs the inestim- 
able serviee in training of growing 
manhood in eivie duties and responsi- 
bilities and affords physical training 
equally to all students to a degree not 
normally taught in our publie school 
systems, thereby improving the char- 
acter and physique of our future 
and 

Wuereas, the appropriation for the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps for 
1923 permitted the training of only 
30,000 students, while Canada with 
one-tenth of the population of the 
United States, trained 100,000 stu- 
dents; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion 
the State of Oklahoma, in conven- 
nm assembled, unanimously endorses 

National Defense Act of June 4, 
1920, as the foundation of the military 
policies of the United States, and fur- 
her endorses the proposed Mobiliza- 
nm Day plan for September 12, 1924, 
‘Sa necessary element of training for 


tizens ; 
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National Defense and a step to pre 
vent aggressive wars against the 


United States, and we urge upon our 
Representatives in Congress to make 


annual appropriations adequate to 
maintain the Regular Army at the 
strength designated therein, and to 


permit the necessary personnel of the 
Regular Army to be assigned for the 
instruction of the Organized Reserves, 
and for the annual training of all Or 
ganized Reserve and National Guard 
Officers and to train each 
hundred thousand Citizens 
Training Camp Students. 


® 
Send Your Card Plate 
END your eard plate to the 
fantry Association, then when 


year one 


Military 


want visiting cards all 





you 
you have to do is to drop us a line 
and they will be fortheoming at once 

We have a_ well 
for taking care of your plates. 


organized system 
Ther 
is absolutely no chance of their being 
lost or damaged in any way. 

That their 
plates for file in the past two years 
with the 
and our service is evidenced by fhe 
fact that of the hundreds of plates 
that have been placed in our files not 


those who have sent 


are satisfied arrangements 


a half-dozen have been withdrawn and 
these only for a partieular purpose. 
Whv not take this 


splendid service we are prepared to 


advantage of 
render? We guarantee perfect satis 
faction in every respect. 
® 
New Books 
Tue History or tHe Unirep Srares 
Army. By Mas. Wm. A. Ganor, 
Inf., U. S. Army. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1924. Cloth, 8vo, 600 
pages. Price, $5.00. 
There has just appeared from the 
press a history of the United States 
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Army written by an Infantry officer, 
Maj. William A. Ganoe. In a book of 
600 pages the author gives in a de- 
lightful narrative style an authentic 
account of the formation and develop- 
ment of the Army, recounting its vi- 
cissitudes, its failures and its many 
successful accomplishments 
and in peace. 

The matter is treated in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the 
Army as organized by George Wash- 
ington, and tracing it through its 
various important periods of develop- 
ment under the guiding hands of those 
outstanding characters—Von Steuben, 
Thayer, Scott, Upton and Wagner. 
The work is characterized by the 
frank portrayal of the unpleasant, as 
well as the pleasant conditions under 
which the Army has grown. Through- 
out the book the political aspects, the 
development of organization, the im- 
provement of tactics, the life of the of- 
ficer and soldier, as well as the con- 
duct of wars, are treated with a thor- 
oughness compatible with the size of 
the volume. 

Major Ganoe is to be congratulated 
on his product, which represents a vast 
amount of diligent and painstaking 
research. His is a book which should 
be on the shelf of the library of every 
American who is interested in the na- 
tional development—in which the 
Army played such an important role 
—as well as at the hand of every Army 
man. 


in war 


® 
Miuirary INTELLIGENCE. By Lieut. 
Cot. W. C. Sweeney, Inf., U. S. 
Army. New York: Fredk. A. Stokes 
Company, 1924. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
$2.50. 


Lieut. Col. Walter C. Sweeney, In- 
fantry, has produced a book of great 
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merit on the subject which has 
ealled ‘‘A New Weapon in 
Military Intelligence. He coy 
important phase of military 
with a thoroughness which 
the approval of the exacting 
of Army professional matters: 
subject is treated in a mann 
that the general reader will }y 
grasp its full significance. 
An interesting feature of t! 
is the diseussion of the effect 
military estimate of the United Stat, 
made by the German Great Gener, 
Staff before America’s 
World War. 
The content of the book is hased 
upon the wide experience of (olone! ! 
Sweeney while in the Military Inte! 
ligence Division in the American Ex 
peditionary Forces in France. [is 
deductions and opinions are worthy of 
the most careful consideration due a: 
officer of such high professional attai: 
ments. 


entry th 


® 


PRISONERS OF War. By Mas. Herre 
C. Fooxs, Major, Infantry, U.S. A. 
Retired (D. S. C.) Cloth SV 
Price, $6.00. 


A book has just reached us whic! 


covers the legal aspects of the subject 
of prisoners of war, and includes a 
comprehensive assembly of citations of 
instances illustrative of all its phases 


The author, Maj. H. C. Fooks, had 
a wide experience during the World 
War, serving in various grades i: th 
Infantry, as well as having had con 
tact with the work of military police 
Besides his knowledge of military mat 
ters, Major Fooks is a lawyer of wit 
reputation. 

The work carries the reader throug! 
the ages, opening with the treatm 
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d prisoners at the beginning of 
d history and tracing the de- 
ent of International Law on 
ject to the present day. The 
s of the prisoner-of-war prob- 
| the World War is illuminated 
numerous incidents of human 
vest. 
appendix gives the names of the 
eans who were captured in the 
| War. 
® 
may be purchased 
through the Book Department of the 
Infantry Association. 


® 
A French Improvisation 


books 


hese 


FTENTIMES it must happen 
during the course of a cam- 


paign that ordinary methods 
] 


will not be entirely suitable and the 


men on the ground must needs impro- 
vise some scheme to meet the exigencies 
of the particular situation that con- 
fronts them. Sueh was the condition 
that some French machine gunners in 
the Alsatian village of Metzeral faced 
on one occasion during the recent war 
and the rather ingenious way in which 
they solved their problem is presented 
herewith with no other excuse than a 
belief that it might be of interest to 
American machine gunners who never 
chaneed to see the method used and 
that it might perhaps even prove of 
value to someone sometime under cir- 
culmstanees more or less similar. 
\etzeral is a rambling village in the 
ey of the Fecht in the Vosges 
tains some distance northeast of 
ith. Just to the east of the place 
a dominating ridge culminating 
: northern end in a knoll called the 
jue, and just to the east of the 


Kiosque ridge and rising above it is a 
wooded height known as Petit Braun- 
kopf. 

In the bitter fighting which ranged 
around Metzeral and left it in ruins 
the French took the village and estab- 
lished themselves in a precarious posi- 
tion on the Kiosque. Now this Kiosque 
position was perilous and uncertain in 
the extreme. The French held the top 
of the hill, 700 meters to the east of 
and 120 meters above the village, but 
the Germans were entrenched on the 
forward slope so closely beneath them 
that hand grenades could be thrown 
from one trench to the other. In these 
grenade exchanges the French were at 
a disadvantage because when they at- 
tempted to bomb out these men below 
them, rifle grenadiers on the slopes of 
Petit Braunkopf a few hundred meters 
to the east and 60 meters above the 
Kiosque invariably joined in the fight 
and rather took control of the situa- 
tion. The French stayed on the hill, 
but that was about all they did. 

The position of Metzeral was such 
that the front of it could not be ade- 
quately protected by the flanking fire 
of automatic rifles, consequently two 
machine guns were posted in some 
covered cellars at the east side of the 
village to stop the enemy in case he 
should gain the Kiosque ridge. The 
first mission, should the Kiosque be 
lost, was to cover with fire the irregu- 
lar top of the ridge, which, as has been 
said, rose to 120 meters above the gun 
at one point. The range was from 400 
to 700 meters and each gun was re- 
quired to traverse about 400 mils. 
Subsequent tasks were to prevent the 
enemy descending the hill in case he 
succeeded in coming over the crest, 
and, finally, to stop him in the brief 
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level space immediately in front of the 
town, if he should reach so far. 

Now the initial mission, in view of 
the fact that some parts of the tops of 
the ridge were much higher than others 
and that the firing was a short range 
with an extremely wide field to be 
covered, called for a combination of a 
swinging traverse and an irregular 
sort of a diagonal traverse. Obviously 
nothing like this could be fired in any 
usual way so the French devised a 
method to fit the occasion, or, quite 
possibly, put in use one which may 
have been already found of value in 
these mountains. 


Boards, whittled out so that the tops 
corresponded to the irregular diagonal 
traverses required, were placed in the 
eellar windows from which the guns 
fired. The elevating screws of the 
guns—Hotchkiss of course—were dis- 
engaged and the barrels at a point just 
in front of the gas cylinders were al- 
lowed to rest on the surface of the 
boards. To cover the target the barrels 
were slid back and forth across the 
undulations of the boards and while 
the shooting would naturally be a bit 
wild it might be expected to be fairly 
effective at that close range. The same 
system could probably have been used 
with the Browning gun, had the 
French been so equipped, by letting the 
water jackets slide along similar 
boards. 

Inside the first board in each win- 
dow and with the whittled edge con- 
siderably lower was a second one which 
could be instantly put to use by 
knocking the first outward. This 
lowered the muzzles of the guns so that 
the ill half way down could be covered 
by fire. And finally a third board in- 
side the second one enabled the firing 





of an ordinary swinging tra 
close range without any precious time 
being taken up in reengaging the ele. 
vating screws. 
Warp L. Scuranrz 
Major, Infantry, 0. RP. ©. 


® 


Ceremony by Demonstration Unit 


N August 5, before 1,400 sty 
dents of the C. M. T. |. and » 
man large gallery of spectators, th 
Third Battalion, Twentieth Infantry, 
Demonstration Unit at the Field Arti 
lery School and at the Fort Sil! Sun 
mer Training Camps, paraded in hono: 
of First Sergeant Harry Headle, 
Company K, Twentieth Infantry, o 
the occasion of his retirement. Th 
parade formed a fitting introductio 
to the service for many of the ©. M 
T. C. students who had never befor 
witnessed a military ceremony. (n the 
conclusion of the review, Brigadie: 
General Irwin, commanding Fort Si 
and the summer camps, congratulated 
Sergeant Headley on his splendid 
record. The Company Commander, 
Company K, then presented a hand 
some silver service to Sergeant Head 
ley on behalf of the officers of the bat 
talion and the men of his compan) 

A summary of the distinguished 
record of First Sergeant Headley 
Captain Officers Reserve Corps, ' 
given in the body of the general orde: 
which was published at the parade, as 
follows: 





1. Pursuant to the provisions 0! 
paragraph 17, special orders No. 
172, War Department, 22 July, 1924, 
Ist Sergeant Harry Headley, Vom 
pany K, 20th Infantry is place 
upon the retired list as of July 31, 
1924. . 

Ist Sergeant Headley, Captain 
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r’s Reserve Corps, has served 
honor and distinetion in the 
for over twenty-six years, 

¢ part in three wars. When 
World War threw a maximum 
in upon the small military force 
the United States, he was one of 
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souree, and courage that have en 
shrined the record of the American 
Regular on the Nation’s Roll of 
Honor. 

As his comrades in arms, we 
parade today to bid him farewell 
His example of service rendered and 


quota of noncommisisoned offi- 
s who received commissions. He 
se through merit to the rank of 
ptain and bore his increased re- 
nsibilities with the ability, re- 


D 


This country is bending every effort 
that 
this 
very 


duty done is to us a heritage of in 
spiration. May good fortune and 
success attend him in the future. 
MarIon ©. FRENCH, 
Major, 20th Infantry, Commanding 


war may never come again. To 
end it keeps its Regular Army) 
small, contemplating its expan- 


sion and support, should emergencies 

Until such time as an effective 
world organization to guard peace has 
been perfected, even the wisest can 
not that emergencies may 
arise. As President Coolidge says, in 
spection day is not a gesture of war. 
It is just the reverse. It is a non- 
militaristic gesture for the purpose of 
keeping down to its lowest 
point the professional military or- 
ganization of the United States. 
Minneapolis Journal. 


arise. 


say not 


possible 











A Change in Editorship 


ITH this issue of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL is effected a change 
of editorship of the JouRNAL 
of secretaryship of the Infantry 
Association. Col. William H. Waldron, 
Infantry, who has acted in that dual 
capacity since December, 1919, 
been detailed to another station. 

The accomplishments of Colonel 
Waldron while at the head of this 
magazine are well known throughout 
the service. His untiring efforts in 
improving the form and the contents 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL brought it 
up to the highest standard which it 
has attained during the twenty years 
of its publication, and has placed it in 
a class of its own among the service 
magazines. 

By the application of his unlimited 
energy in the service of the Infantry 
Association as secretary he has 
achieved many signal accomplishments 
which will always redound to his 
credit in its annals. In Washington, 
at 1115 Seventeenth Street, north- 
west, stands an attractive three-story 
structure known as the Infantry 
Building, the permanent home of the 
Association and its JouRNAL, 





has 


free 


from debt and incumbrance, and as 
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an investment a most satisfactory o 
—erected under the supervision and 
largely at the instance of the retiring 
Seeretary. 

In many activities which have great 
ly aided the Army and the Infantry 


at large during the past four years 


the Infantry Association has 
most prominent and in some of thes 
it has been the foremost agency in pro 
ducing results of utmost importance 
We need but recall the 
School, the reorganization of the Arm 
in 1920, the pay bill of the same year 
the pay bill of 1922, the single list fo 
the Army, the increase of non-commis 


been 


Infantry 


sioned officers of the Army in 1924, 




















and the recreational project for Fort 


Benning. In each of these Colon 
Waldron was identified by his 
fatigable and well-directed efforts. | 
the less spectacular réles, too, we se 
the work of the former Editor lH 
knew no hours when it was a matter 


of giving assistance to 


nde 


individual 


members of the Infantry, and in this 


service he has made many enthusiasti 
supporters for the Association. 


Colonel Waldron continues 4s 


a 


member of the Executive Counei!. but 


in surrendering his desk tasks, li 
writes : 





ng been ealled to another field 
it becomes necessary for me 
my official connection with 
fantry Association as Secre- 
nd Editor of the INFANTRY 
TAL. 
atever success has attended my 
nistration of the affairs of the 
iation for the past five years 
wen due to the loyal support 
he Exeeutive Council and the 
isands of splendid doughboys of 
the Infantry and the untiring efforts 
e office force. 

For all this I express my deep 
appreciation and bespeak for my 
successor the same loyal support you 
have always accorded me. 

We express to Colonel Waldron the 
thanks of the Infantry Association for 
his good work in behalf of the In- 
fantry and wish him that further suc- 
cess which his record in the Army be- 
speaks for him. 

In assuming the continuance of the 
tasks of the offices thus relinquished 
the present incumbent proposes to 
carry on with the policy expressed in 
the slogan, ‘‘The Infantry in front— 
Always.”’ 


® 


Defense Day Test Assured Success 
AVING weathered the brief 
flurry of protest—more or less 
anticipated—against the test 

of our military organization which will 

occur throughout the nation on Sep- 
tember 12, the War Department is ar- 
ranging the final details for the as- 
sembling of all organized components 
of our Army as authorized by the Na- 

tional Defense Act of 1920. 

The response by patriotic organiza- 
tions from every section of our coun- 
try to the challenge of the pacifists 
and of those individuals who were not 
fully informed as to the purposes of 
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the test gave confidence to the sponsors 
of the idea. It also brought forth most 
foreefully to those who would abolish 
all semblance of military preparedness 
that America is full of red-blooded, 
practical citizens who place the in- 
tegrity and the honor of their country 
above the plane to which those oppon- 
ents with their illogical, preposterous 
ideas of defenselessness would relegate 
it. 

It is a notable fact that every or 
ganization which is composed of vet- 
erans of our wars, or of sons or daugh- 
ters of veterans, is solidly behind the 
test. Unqualified support has been 
received from the national councils of 
the greatest of our civie bodies, from 
thousands of societies of every class 
from all over the country, and from 
hundreds of thousands of patriotic 
citizens, 

The governors of all but four States 
gave assurance of their full coopera- 
tion, and of these, we are reliably in- 
formed, all but Wisconsin will answer 


the summons when the anniversary of 


the beginning of the battle of St. 
Mihiel, September 12, rolls around. 
The ill-conceived plan of gathering 
this patriotic demonstration into the 
maelstrom of political controversy was 
as sudden in its subsidence as in its 
There is no issue involv- 
ed excepting a national, non-partisan 
one. It is a trial of America’s plan 
for defense. The plan is simple. The 
the various 
designated places, its organized Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard units. 
In the localities where reserve units 
would be assembled in 
the Reserve Officers 
mands are 


inception. 


Army will assemble, in 


ease of war 
those com- 
their head- 
It will give 


for 
establishing 
quarters for the one day. 
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the various officers an opportunity to 
diseuss local problems which would 
confront them in case of emergency 
and to make plans to cover them. 
Further than this, 
afford Americans a 
triotie demonstrations 
own civie leaders. The gatherings of 
citizens in the various communities 
will be told about the needs of pre- 
paredness and the purposes and work- 
ings of our present plan. Herein lies 
the reason for the pacifist opposition. 
They do not want Americans to know 
the full truth about the national plans 
for defense. They realize that once 
all Americans know the full sig- 
nificance of the plans of the govern- 
ment in ease of national emergency 
they will be unable to sway their audi- 


will 
pa- 
their 


the day 
ehance for 


under 


ences with the bug-a-boo phrases of 
**militarism,”’ 
the like. 

The system of our defense, the best 


‘*Prussianism,’’ and 


that has ever been devised in our coun- 
try, is dependent upon the citizenry 
There- 
fore, the whole citizenship must be in- 
formed of the plans and brought to a 
- realization of the fact that each must 
bear his or her share in time of neces- 
sity. The work for the leaders in the 
various communities is to explain the 
National Defense Act and its workings 
so that the misleading arguments that 
are too frequently propounded by its 


of the nation in time of war. 


enemies will no longer be considered 
by sensible Americans. 
® 
Anti-Military Activities 

HE people of the United States 
must be made fully to under- 
stand that all proposals for 
peace, now being urged by emotional 
persons in this land, which base their 














hope to secure world 


peac ro 


the abolition of a protectiv: re 
the United States, 
communistie influence. 


are ins) red 
They are 
None ot 
Th 
of all such proposals is to we ken thy 


to be relied upon. 
secure the end sought. INpose 
defenses of this country, est; 

sentiments of national loyalty ind » 

triotism, enlist an army of slackers 

who will not aid the governm:::! in 

emergency, and then destroy ¢xistine ef! 
institutions through a 


army. 


com INISt 


® . 
Summer Training Camps 
EPORTS from all training 
eamps which have been held 
fame throughout the 
ing the past summer indicate that r 
sults have 
From every source comes informatio 


country du 


been highly  satisfactor 
that is gratifying to the exponents o 
National Defense. 

National Guard organizations hav 
been pleased with the instruction that 
has been received. Many faults of 
previous encampments were corrected 
Schedules had been revised so as 
more profitably utilize the two weeks 
in camp for training which they could 
not receive in armories. 

Reserve Officers were assemlled i) 
various camps and received instruction 
by improved 
were tried at some 
method of training these officers. (n 
of these methods, used at Plattshurg 
is deseribed in an article in this issu 
of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. At \arious 
there 
Military Training Camps contenpo! 


methods. Innovations 


‘amps in the 


places where were (itizens 


aneous with the training peri 
Reserve Officers, the plan of « 
ing these officers to command ory:11z8 





T. C. was success- 
It appears as a most satis- 
method of imparting experi- 
instruction in command and 
ably be adopted in the future 
er such be possible. 
ve Officers’ Training Corps 
were attended by enthusiastic 
men, eager to receive instruc- 
nd most responsive to the pro- 
of training. Instructors with 
units are liberal in the praise 
se students and foresee an ex- 
onally fine eadre of younger Re- 
(Officers. 
the Citizens’ Military Training 
ups the number of applicants ex- 
d the strength that eould be ae- 
commodated by the appropriation 
made by Congress for these camps. 
Camps operated at maximum capacity. 
The total number who received in- 
struction numbered about 33,544. 
\|l] those undergoing training work- 
ong and hard and thrived on it. 
‘o more enthusiasm has been shown in 
series of camps since the war. 
military information which they 
equired is of inestimable value to the 
nation; the physieal benefits to the 
manhood who responded are all that 
the warmest supporters of training 
camps prophesied, 
The Regular Army instructors who 
ianaged and eondueted the camps and 
uing are due the highest praise for 
zealous and painstaking work. 
lents at the camps expressed in 
laudatory phrases the services 
ered by these instruetors. In this 
ving acknowledgement from the 
ents themselves will the officers 
the greatest satisfaction of know- 
at theirs was a work well done. 


‘isting in the training, too, were 
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the Regular Army regiments. They 
furnished the enlisted personnel which 
was variously employed in the work. 
Many non-commissioned officers were 
utilized as instructors and these, like- 
wise, were the recipients of much 
praise. 

Inspectors of the camps noted the 
need for some changes in the system 
of instruction and the methods of im- 
parting it. Some improvements are 
no doubt necessary, and by the time 
that the next camps roll around the 
suggestions will have been duly 
weighed and the conduct of the train- 
ing will be modified to provide for still 
more thoroughness. 


® 


Football at the Infantry School 
ITH the close of the baseball 


season approaching, sportsmen 
ea are beginning to talk football. 


As the Infantry Memorial Stadium at 
Fort Benning is beginning to take 


shape, Infantrymen are considering 


the prospects for having a good foot- 
ball team at the Infantry School dur- 
ing the coming ‘‘dedicatory’’ season. 
We can state as the opinion of all those 
who are familiar with the class of 
players that will be assembled there 
this fall, that the Infantry’s team at 
Fort Benning will be the best that has 
ever represented the Doughboys. 

As the director of athletics at Fort 
Benning, Lieut. Col. Waite C. Johnson, 
Infantry, has given the initial impetus 
to the plans which will produce a win- 
ning combination, and this officer of 
such well-known ability and varied 
experience in athletic matters will con- 
tinue his efforts to put our service on 
the football map. The coaches and 
others who have the management in 
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hand are already working hard. They reputation as champions of jj) 
cannot do it all alone, however. They vices. 

must have the hearty cooperation of ® 

all Infantrymen. Let every Infantry- Use of the Mails 
man who is in a position to give them SURVEY of the matter ing 


cates that there are some 6) 
$1 publications circulated in this 
the team’’ likewise get behind the team country which are engaged 
and the coaches, and there will develop form of propaganda which is jniy' 
an Infantry team with the enviable cable to the interests of the governmen} 


Ser 


practical assistance do so, and let each 
of us who is able only to ‘‘root for 
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KNOW WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. 
(Copyright, 1924.) 
Courtesy Kansas City Star. 














signed to cripple the business 
erity of the Nation. The ma- 
- of these are accorded the privi- 
f second-class mail matter. 
is understood that a bill will be 
duced before the forthcoming ses- 
of Congress which is designed to 
the use of the mails to these pub- 
ms and to punish the seditious 
of those engaged in this nefarious 
ness. 
uch a measure will appeal to every 
| citizen of the Republic. It will 
o through without a dissenting vote 
from those who really have the inter- 
ests of the country at heart. The op- 
ponents will have to stand up and be 
ounted so that we may all see just 
they are. 
It is a well known fact that the pub- 
itions referred to have their origin 
‘ommunist sourees and that many 
f them derive their financial support 
from the communist party and others 
who are working for the abolishment 
of our means of National Defense. 
@) 
The 1924 Doughboy 


Ww)" are a bit belated in acknowl- 
edging receipt of the annual 


OAR} publication of the Infantry 
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School, The 1924 Doughboy. This 
record of activities of the classes which 
graduated in 1924 is a magnificent 
volume bound in leather with the modi- 
fied crest of the Infantry School on 
the cover. It is neatly arranged, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated; its 
entire make-up is a great credit to the 
energy and ability of the editorial staff 
which produced it. 

The book contains sections on the 
various departments of the school and 
its faculty, followed by photographs 
and brief, but pertinent, comments on 
each member of the class. Many pages 
are devoted to athletic and other activi- 
ties, following which are chapters on 
the organizations which are 
stationed at Fort Benning. A section 
of humor, well edited and breezing 
with originality, precedes the adver 
tisements. 


regular 


We congratulate the editor, Maj. 
John W. Lang, Infantry, and his able 
staff who made possible this publica- 
tion, an invaluable book for the mem- 
bers of the classes of 1924. It is an- 
other page in the record of progres- 
sive achievements of the Infantry ser- 
vice, 


D 


‘*Private Blank,’’ said the Colonel 
severely, reprimanding a doughboy 
for a minor breach of military regu- 
lations, ‘‘ what would you do if I should 
tell you that you were to be shot at 
sunrise ?’’ 

**Colonel,’’ replied the Yank, watch- 
ing the shadow of a grin steal over 
the officer’s face, ‘‘I’d sure pray for 
a cloudy day.’’—Indianapolis Star. 





I Seen 
me 


: oe | 





Organization of National Guard 
Units Suspended 

N July 24th the Chief, Militia 

Bureau, notified the Command- 
ing General of each Corps Area and 
the Hawaiian Department and the 
Adjutants General of all States, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, that ‘‘Au- 
thority to organize new National 
Guard units is withdrawn in all cases 
except those of units which have been 
already organized and for which Fed- 
eral inspection has been requested.’’ 

In explanation of the above restric- 
tion it is explained that this policy has 
been adopted in furtherance of in- 
structions from the Secretary of War 
which was brought about by the rapid 
growth of the National Guard during 
the last fiscal year and the failure to 
procure the necessary inereased appro- 
priations, and is rendered necessary in 
order to avoid the occurrence of a de- 
ficit in National Guard funds for the 
fiseal year. 

An immediate revocation of these 
restrictive instructions is not looked 
for, but at the same time the hope is 
expressed that no further steps in this 
direction will be necessary in order to 
keep within the amounts appropriated 
and available. 

What reaction will come of this re- 
strictive measure can not be estimated. 
The National Guard of today is a real, 
strong foree, one which can be reck- 
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oned on to fill any reasonable wait j) 
time of emergency and if this jolie, 
should act as a depressant on tlhe a 


tivities of this widely dispersed com 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States, it would take a long period of 
time to regain the standard which it 


has reached to date and will cost, in 
dollars and cents, as well as persona 
activity, much more than is being 
saved. 
® 
Community Interest 

UCH has been said at <ivers 

times about interest shown, and 
the lack of it, by communities in which 
National Guard units were stationed 
or in camp, but one of the finest stories 
showing real community interest lias 
just arrived from the Panhandle 
State. 

The 36th Division, less the Air Ser 
vice and Field Artillery, which has 
just completed its annual training 
camp period at Ft. Crockett, Galves 
ton, Texas, was presented by th 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
with two very fine and elaborate si|ve' 
cups, one to be awarded to the unit 
maintaining the best kitchen during 
the camp period and the other to th 
unit maintaining the best quarters 
during the same time. In addition to 
the above, they also presented - 1.00 
in cash prizes to be awarded to th 
best companies of each type, that is 
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st rifle company, machine gun 
uy, howitzer company, and so 


anyone doubt the good which 
e reaped by such action, not only 

National Guard, but the city 
iiveston? We are inclined to ask 
e, other things being equal, the 
; of the 36th Division will want 
next year? There are, undoubt- 


other stories as good as this, 


we would like very much to 


sent in. ¢ 
The People’s Army 
11E National Guard is the army 
T Wherever it has 
fought it has been on the side of the 
Wher- 
it has been organized it has ex- 


of the people. 


] 
people, 


on the side of liberty. 
evel 
erted its moral as well as its physical 
ntluence on the side of good govern- 
ment, as opposed to ecrookedness or 
It has the 
servant of injustice, of reaction, of op- 
~The New York National 
Guardsman, July, 1924. 


® 


deviousness. never been 


pression, — 


Recruiting Campaign a Success 


HE prize-winning organizations in 
the New York State membership 
campaign for the National Guard were 
Troop F, 101st Cavalry, first prize; 
Company K, 165th Infantry, second 
prize; Company B, 108th Infantry, 
third prize, and Troop C, 101st Cav- 
, fourth prize. Results as of June 
indieated approximately 4,500 
members and 2,000 reenlistments. 
® 
7th Infantry Retires World 
War Colors 

N Saturday, June 13, 1924, at 
Rifle Range, Colorado, the old 
s of the 157th Infantry, Colorado 


outTh 


National Guard, with 
much pomp and ceremony and the new 
colors were The retired 


colors are to be preserved in the State 


were retired 


unfurled. 


Museum. 

The exercises included a regimental! 
parade and review tendered ex-mem- 
bers of this organization and a talk by 
Rice W. Means, of Denver, who was 
lieutenant-colonel of the 157th during 
the World War. 

It is reported as a most spectacular 
military ceremony and was well at- 
tended, not only by ex-members, but 
by a large number of the citizens of 
Colorado. 


A Potential Force 
N with the aggregate 
strength of the National Guard, as 
reported under ‘‘A Healthy Growth’’ 
in this issue, the following data has 
been compiled to show the potential 
strength of this component of the 

Army of the United States: 


connection 


Actual strength June 30, 1924 177,343 

Required Maintenance 
Strength of Units and 
Headquarters holding Fed- 
eral recognition on June 
30, 1924 

Peace strength (do) 

War strength (do) 


163,861 
240,844 
410,127 
It is readily seen that the National 
Guard at this time is in excess of the 
required 
13,482. 


It is the concensus of opinion that 


maintenance strength by 


the National Guard would experience 
little or no difficulty in expanding to 
peace strength should the occasion re- 
quire it. This would require but an 
increase of 30 per cent, or 63,501. 

It must be remembered that some 
of the States have practically organ- 
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ized all units authorized under the 
250,000 plan, which was approved by 
the Secretary of War on January 23, 
1923, and these States are now ready 
and willing to proceed in the organiza- 
tion of other troops. What the out- 
come of this question will be is only 
to be guessed at, for it, like most other 
military policies, is governed in a 
greater or lesser degree by the attitude 
of Congress in providing the annual 
appropriations. 
® 
Life Insurance for Guardsmen 

RRANGEMENTS have been com- 

pleted between the military au- 
thorities of the State of New York and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whereby the latter will furnish 
members of the New York National 
Guard with an attractive life insur- 
ance certificate for one-third the regu- 
lar rates along the lines of the amend- 
ment of the Insurance Law, enacted 
by the last legislature, authorizing 
Group Life Insurance to members of 
the New York National Guard. It not 
only provides life insurance protection 
but also cash monthly installments, in 
ease of total and permanent disability 
before the age of sixty. 

No medical examination is required 
for this insurance; neither is a mem- 
ber’s age taken into consideration. 
There will be no need for family his- 
tory or other red tape. All travel and 
occupational restrictions are removed. 
In addition to these advantages, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
maintains visiting nursing service for 
all insured members of the guard, 
without expense to them. New mem- 
bers are eligible for this insurance im- 
mediately upon entering the Guard. 

Members of the New York National 


Guard are to be congratulated 
of the advantages secured for | i 
this Group Life Insurance pla) x, 
far as can be ascertained this |< +}, 
first time that Group Life Ins\:: 
has ever been made available to 
bers of the National Guard an) 


® 
206th Infantry in Camp 


HE 206th Infantry, Minnesot, 
National Guard, completed a ver 
successful camp at Lake City on Jul; 


29. On the Sunday prior to the break 
ing of camp the regiment was the host 
to more than five thousand citizens 
who assembled from all over the State 

Mayors of a dozen towns and heads 


of commercial clubs from al! cities 
where guard units of the 206th are |o- 
cated, were regimental guests. More 
than a hunded members of the St 
Paul Association and of various civic 
clubs of St. Paul were special guests 
of Colonel T. W. Hammond, the regi 
mental commander. 

An extensive program was givel, 
ending with a night firing problem, in 
which some of the many activities 0! 
the Infantrymen were demonstrated to 
the relatives and friends. All of them 
were highly interested in the work of 
their Guard unit, and each one of 
them had impressed on him or her }) 
seeing the demonstration the necessity 
for the existence of trained men in 
time of national peril. 


® 
A Healthy Growth 


URING the month of June the 
net gain in Federal recognitions 
in the National Guard was 19 head 
quarters and 57 company units. Ther 
were 65 company units extended Fed 
eral recognition and 8 from whom 
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| recognition was withdrawn. 

; makes a total on June 30, 1924, 
3 headquarters and 2,847 com- 
units, which oceupy 1,337 separ- 
‘ations, or an average of over two 
‘any units to each station. 

total strength of the National 
from the Annual 
T:leqraphic Strength Returns, is re- 


Guard, as taken 


ed at 10,898 commissioned officers, 
7 warrant officers and 166,388 enlist- 
ed men. an aggregate of 177,343. This 
. net gain over the strength report- 
ed on June 30, 1923, of 1,280 ecommis- 
sioned and warrant officers and 15,- 
{65 enlisted men, an aggregate of 16,- 
745. This is the greatest strength ever 
attained by the National Guard in 
times of peace. It is reported that 
the actual strength of the National 
(Guard at the time of going to press is 
n exeess of 180,000. 
The aggregate of 177,343 is divided 
hy branches of service as follows: 


Enlisted 
Officers Men 
5,061 92,263 
2159 30,204 
374 6,696 
Cavalry 751 11,738 
\ir Service 209 1,141 
Signal 12 163 
Coast Artillery: 
(nti-aireraft 
Fixed Defenses 
Medieal Department... 
Trains, Q. M. C. . 
Special Troops 
State Staff Corps and 
Departments .......... 
Warrant Officers 
Band Leaders) ..... 57 


Branch 
Infantry 
Field Artillery 
Engineers 


248 
448 
916 
130 
130 


4,249 
7,813 
7,459 
2,177 
1,992 
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The Militia Bureau is greatly con- 
cerned at this time over the increased 
strength on aceount of the reduced ap- 
propriations for the support of the Na- 
‘ional Guard, especially the sub-appro- 


priation, ‘‘ Armory Drill Pay.’’ It is 
pointed out that while all expendi- 
tures for the National Guard are un- 
der Federal control, the amount to be 
obligated against the sub-appropria- 
tion ‘‘Armory Drill Pay,’’ is con- 
trolled by the National Defense Act, 
which authorizes Federal pay for each 
commissioned officer, warrant officer 
and enlisted man for each drill attend- 
ed up to and not exceeding sixty in 
any one year. It is expected that a 
restrictive policy in regard to this 
matter will be adopted in the near 
future. 
® 


Emergency Service at Shawnee. 
Okla. 


HE Howitzer Company, 179th In- 

fantry, stationed at Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, recently gave a splendid demon- 
stration of a National Guard organi- 
zation’s inestimable value to a com- 
munity in time of stress and peril. At 
3.50 p. m. the city was pursuing the 
even tenor of its existence; at 4 p. m. 
the cyclone trailed its course through 
a section of the city, leaving a wake 
of destruction and debris; nine lives 
were lost, sixty persons were injured, 
two hundred and ten buildings in one 
of the most beautiful residential seec- 
tions of the city were demolished, and 
families rendered homeless. A large 
ward school building withstood the 
terrific foree of the wind no better 
than the frame bungalows. 


Transportation was crippled, com- 
munication was disrupted within the 
city and with the outside world. The 
city authorities with their small police 
force were dazed and felt that the sit- 
uation called for action beyond their 
capacity. Private citizens volunteered 
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and the American Legion did its part, 
but organization was lacking. Here 
was just such an emergency as a Na- 
tional Guard organization is trained to 
cope with. Maj. Corliss S. Howell, 
179th Infantry, on his own initiative 
ordered the mobilization of the How- 
itzer Company, 179th Infantry, a Na- 
tional Guard unit of Shawnee; later, 
when communication with the outside 
world was established, his action was 
confirmed by the State authorities. 

At the request of the city authori- 
ties Major Howell took over control of 
the devastated area, by nightfall had 
thrown a guard line around the dis- 
trict, and the work of searching for 
the dead and wounded had been sys- 
tematically carried out. 

For five days the Howitzer Com- 
pany, under the efficient command of 
Capt. Osear W. Covington performed 
its diffieult task without a single com- 
plaint from the citizens or from the 
soldiers themselves. The Guard was 
yielded to and its authority was never 
questioned. Sunday was a_ particu- 
larly arduous day for the Guardsmen 
as thousands of curious sightseers 
flocked to Shawnee from the State 
capital and other nearby cities. How 
well the Guard performed its duty is 
attested by the fact that only one case 
of pillaging was reported. 

The most fortunate aspect of the 
whole situation was the fact that 
Shawnee had a National Guard com- 
pany stationed there. It would have 


been impossible with transportation 
crippled and communication shattered, 
to notify and transport other troops to 
the scene, in less than twenty-four 
hours. This organization has always 
stood high in ratings given it by Regu- 
lar Army Instructors and Inspectors ; 


it is considered one of the mv 
cient and best disciplined units 
Oklahoma National Guard. It 

the pride of the city of Shawne. 

well it The citizens 
shown appreciation unn 
ably and the civie bodies vied 
each other in doing honor to thy 
by having 


may be. 


their 


its members 
guests at noonday luncheons. 
OrsEN E. Paxton, 
Captain, D. O. L. (In) 
® 

206th Infantry Wins Shoot 
F° the fifth consecutive time +} 

206th Infantry, Minnesota Wz 
tional Guard has won the State shoot. 
this year gathering the largest ager 
gate seore ever credited to any tean 
in the State. The relative scores o 
the three regiments whose teams fired 
in the regimental competition 
206th Infantry, 1,214; 135th Infantry, 
1,203; 205th Infantry, 1,202. Eac! 
team was composed of seven competi 
tors. The captain of the 206th In 
fantry team was Maj. J. L. Lewis; the 
team coach was Maj. C. P. Schaulh 

® 

Minnesota N. G. in Camp 

HE 135th Infantry, Minnesota Na 

tional Guard, Lieut. Col. T. J 
Rogers, Infantry, instructor, on Jul) 
15, closed its fourth annual period of 
field training, since its reorganization 
in 1920. The regiment 
camp at Lake City, Minn., on July | 
with 62 officers and 1,118 enlisted me 
The training program was varied aii 


as 


S| 


went into 


progressive, more attention being paid 
this year to tactical and terrain exe: 
cises than at any previous camp. 

A new departure was made 
bringing the prominent citizens 














| cities, where units of the regi- 
are located, to witness the work 

men and the general conduct of 
imp. On July 4, 5, and 6 there 
fully 300 business men and their 
All evineed the great- 
the of the 
,, and expressed the opinion that 


present. 
nterest in activities 
raining reeeived was a wonderful 
se in patriotic, moral, physical and 
for the young 
privileged to attend, 
assurances were given the officers 


litary instruetion 


who were 

henceforth their local organiza- 
us would receive the hearty support 
the communities. It is safe to say 

the experiment was well worth 
time and any inconvenience caused, 
the National 
(juard was definitely brought home to 


the necessity for 
the most influential class of citizens in 
the State. 

Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
(hief of Infantry, spent July 7 and 8 

th the regiment. In a detailed re- 
port to the commanding officer he ex- 
himself as greatly pleased 
vith the showing the regiment made, 
as the following excerpts will show: 


pressed 


During my two days’ visit to your 
camp I am gratified to find the in- 
struction varied and being imparted 
by officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. I feel that the work of your 
regiment will compare favorably 
with that of all other Infantry regi- 
ments throughout the United States. 

[ find the officers and enlisted 
men neat in appearance, fairly well 
set up, earnest about their work, 
and with a knowledge of detail that 
is quite satisfactory, considering 
the short time in which the new 
training regulations have been in 
foree. The men seemed to be, with 
practically no exceptions, healthy, 
clear-eyed, pleased to be in camp, 
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quiet, orderly, and profiting in the 

way we desire by their work here. 

The menus were varied and good, 
and the food was being properly 
prepared and well cooked. 

I was especially pleased to see 
that practically every man was out 
for instruction at all times during 
the day, and that while out all were 
kept occupied in most of the work. 

The terrain exercises seemed to 
be well conducted, and were very 
interesting. 

The band played its marches in 
proper time, and the marches were 
well selected. It is one of the best 
army bands I have seen during the 
past three years. 

I shall watch with interest the 
progress of the 135th Infantry so 
long as I am in the Army. 

Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan, com- 
manding the Seventh Corps Area, in 
spected the camp and troops on Jul) 
12. After an inspection of the camp, 
review of the troops, and witnessing a 
formal guard mount, General Duncan 
expressed himself as being greatly 
pleased with the efficiency displayed 
by the regiment, and stated its im 
provement from year to year, as noted 
by him, was very gratifying. He com- 
plimented the officers and men on their 
appearance, courtesy and esprit. 

In his report on the sanitary condi- 
tions of the camp Maj. James F. Pres- 
nell, M. C., Seventh Corps Area in- 
‘The kitchens 


in an exceptionally satis- 


structor, said: have 
been kept 
factory condition. A competitive sys- 
tem of rating has been in vogue and no 
less than ten of the whole number of 
kitchens have secured ratings around 
the 100 mark during the entire camp. 
The kitchens have had no flies in them 
The 


condition of the camp has been excel- 
lent.’’ 


at any time. general sanitary 
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Gen. Perry Harrison, 68th Infantry 
Brigade, and his Chief of Staff, Maj. 
L. K. Eaton, made a field inspection 
of the regiment on July 12. 

Col. Erle D. Luce was presented 
with a 25-year service medal by Gov- 
ernor J. A. O. Preus, and Lieut. Col. 
Ezra C. Clemans, chaplain, received a 
40-year service medal. 

A regimental wedding was solem- 
nized on Sunday, July 13, Chaplain 
Clemans officiating. The guests were 
Governor Preus, the State Staff Corps, 
regular army officers, and all regimen- 
tal officers and enlisted men. 

For the first time in over 15 years 
the people of Lake City turned out en 


masse and gave an entertainny: 
the enlisted men of the regime; 
the parade. The Business Men’. 
sociation, under whose auspices 
show was given, gave the men { 
derstand that the treat was giy: 
an evidence of the appreciation 0; 
citizens of the city for the unif 


gentlemanly conduct of the men \ 


visiting the city during the past 


years during the period of the camp 


The 206th Infantry followed 


135th in eamp at Lake City, and 1 
205th went into camp at Fort Snelli; 
on July 19. Each of these regime; 
had a large attendance in both of 


cers and men. 


D 


Both for National Defense 

Of national defense Mr. Davis says: 
‘* Equally, too, it is his (the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s) duty and the duty of Con- 
gress, burdensome as it may be, to 
maintain the means of adequate na- 
tional defense until reason is permitted 
to take the place of force; we cannot 
throw away the sword when other seab- 
bards are not empty.’’ Says Mr. Cool- 
idge: ‘‘I am in favor of national de- 
fense, not merely as an abstract state 
of mind, but as a concrete mode of ac- 
tion. I favor not merely talking about 
it but doing something about it. I do 
not want the safety of my country to 
be imperiled in its domestic or foreign 
relations by any failure to be ready to 
preserve order or repel attack.’’ Mr. 
Coolidge already had said: ‘‘I person- 
ally should favor entering into cove- 
nants for the purpose of outlawing ag- 
gressive war by any practical means.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 








Preparedness Is Vital 

\ recent bulletin issued to Reserve 
Ofticers by the 83d Division presented 
some pertinent facts on the prepared- 
ness issue. The article, which we re- 
rint, begins with a revision of an old 
dage, ‘‘It is all very weil to lock the 
stable door after the horse is stolen— 


that does not bring back the 


norse. 

lhe same might be said in regard to 

nation’s defense—preparedness for 
war which comes after a country has 
been caught unprepared for such an 
prevent further 
trouble but it cannot wipe out the loss 
of life already suffered. 


emergency, may 


It is to be ready for an unforeseen 
emergency that the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps was organized and its purpose is 
to prevent future wars by making the 
country strong enough to cause an in- 
vader to think twice before declaring 
war against the United States. 

Chureh bodies may pass all the reso- 

itions they wish with the intention 
of outlawing war, but it takes more 
than resolutions to make wars impos- 
sible. The history of all times shows 
that wars are bound to and 
therefore this nation, as well as any 


occur 


ther nation that desires to be pre- 
pared for emergencies, must face facts, 
fancies, 
Had it not been for a war—the war 
the American Revolution—there 
iid be no United States of America 





and for all we know this great nation 
would still be under the domination of 
Great Britain. 

However much it may pain the 
pacifist to admit it, wars cannot be 
outlawed, but force must be 
force and it will be 
world shall endure. 


met by 
thus while the 

Probably nobody hates war more 
than the man who has been through 
one. It is significant, therefore, that 
the World War 
compose the larger part of the more 
than 80,000 members of the Officers 
Reserve Corps, who are ready to serve 


men who served in 


their country whenever oceasion shall 
arise. 

At the International Congress of 
Women at Zurich, May 12-17, 1919, 
of which Jane Addams was President, 
the following resolution was moved by 
Wella Hertzka, seconded by Madeline 
Doty, and voted: 


‘‘The International Congress _re- 
solves that the National Sections be 
urged, in case of the threat or the 
declaration of war, to organize women 
to refuse their support in 
work, or propaganda.”’ 


money, 


It was voted to send a delegation to 
the socialist congress at Lucerne, with 
this resolution 
strike against war. 

Mrs. Harriet Connor Brown, Chair 
man of the Research Committee of the 
Woman’s League for 
Peace and Freedom and a member of 


for an _ international 


International 
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its Board of Directors, gives another 
form of this ‘‘Slacker Oath’’ in her 
booklet ‘‘ America Menaced by Mili- 
tarism’’ (page 5) which is circulated 
and sold by the W. IL. L. P. F., of 
which Jane Addams is President : 


‘Go to war, if you want to, but 
know this: We have pledged ourselves 
not to give you our children, not to en- 
courage or nurse your soldiers, not to 
knit a sock, or roll a bandage, or drive 
a truck, or make a war speech, or buy 
a bond.’’ 


Kirby Page, in a pamphlet ‘‘War— 
Its Causes, Consequences and Cure,’’ 
which is being circulated by the thou- 
sand among women’s clubs, churches, 
ete., proposes the following similar 
pledge : 


**We will never again sanction or 
participate in any war. We will not 
allow our pulpits and class-rooms to 
be used as recruiting stations. We 
will not again give our financial or 
moral support to any war. We will 
seek security and justice in other 
ways.’’ 

Mr. William Howard Gardiner, 
Vice-President of the Navy League of 
the United States, makes the following 
comment upon Mr. Kirby Page’s 
pacifists proposals : 


‘*Had our forefathers developed so 
strong a peace complex as Mr. Kirby 
Page and his associates cherish, we 
should have had no Revolution and 
would now be a dominion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, instead of a free and in- 
dependent nation. Had Abraham 
Lineoln developed such a peace com- 
plex, instead of the United States we 
should have had two nations separated 
by an imaginary line. And if we had 
been content to be governed by such a 
peace complex and had held aloof 
from entering the World War we 
should now be probably a part of the 
Imperial German Empire.”’ 


The pacifists who take the ack. 
oaths quoted above are a me: oo ;, 


our country. The true lovers 6) ea, 
should realize with Dr. C. H. | over 
more, Secretary of the New York 
Peace Society that ‘‘the only seac 
worth having must be a by-pro« ict 9: 
international justice,’’ and that peace 
to be of value, must insure freedom 
and right among the nations. 

The Rev. Richard J. Cooke, |; shop 
of Athens, Tennessee, M. E. ()ureh. 
says: ‘‘The ‘pledge’ you quote from 
the book by Mr. Kirby Page is wy 
American, disloyal and if taken seri 
ously places every one who takes it iy 
opposition to the Constitution. How. 
ever, in order that every one who ac 
cepts it shall fully realize the conse 
quence I am in favor of sending it 
around to all the churehes and bodies 
mentioned in the letter, providiny that 
the following pledge shall go with it 
and shall be taken by everyone who 
signs that ‘pledge’ or in any manne 
endorses it or encourages the Anti 
American spirit that produced it 


**1. Having thus pledged ourselves 
to prevent the Government of the 
United States from engaging in war 
of any kind in defense of our homes, 
our liberties, or our lives, which we 
now enjoy under the protection of the 
Government, and, 

**2. Whereas having thus pledged 
ourselves not to hamper and destro) 
the efforts of the Government but also 
not to fight for or in any way assist 
the Government in defense of ou! 
country, our politieal rights and civic 
liberties to which we have no right. 
except as conferred upon us by ‘hie 
laws of the United States, nor to an) 
privileges of any kind which ma) | 
preserved to us and our childre: 
the results of war. 

**3. Therefore, Resolved, Should '\\ 
United States engage in any wa’ \! 


8 npc te 
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nd we solemnly pledge ourselves 
lually and collectively to sur- 
and eaneel all rights to citizen- 
our homes and possessions, all 
ves and opportunities which 
been made possible for us by the 
can people and secured to us by 
nment protection, our laws and 
tutions, and for the defense of 
others have suffered and died, 
we furthermore solemnly pledge 
lives to seek some other country 
which we may obtain something 
nothing, or at the cost of the blood 
treasure of other people.’ 


® 


Statement by General Pershing on 
“Defense Test’ for September 
12, 1924 

General Pershing has made the fol- 
ng statement concerning the ‘‘ De- 
fense Test’’: 
DEMONSTRATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
[he primary purpose of the ‘‘De- 
fense Test’’ is to enable our people to 
the processes neces- 
sary to muster our forees for National 
Defense as preseribed in the Act of 


visualize initial 


June 4, 1920, and quoted as follows: 


“The organized peace establish- 
ment ineluding the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Organized 
eserves, shall include all those divi- 
sions and other military organizations 
necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization for 
the National Defense in the event of a 
national emergency declared by Con- 
gress. The army shall at all times be 
rganized so far as practicable into 

gades, divisions and army corps, 

d whenever the President may deem 

expedient, into armies. For pur- 

ses of administration, training and 

‘tieal control, the continental area 

the United States shall be divided 

a basis of military population into 

ps Areas. Each Corps Area shall 
tain at least one division of the Na- 


tional Guard, the Organized Reserves, 
and such other troops as the President 
may direct.’’ 


The Act further provides that it 
shall be the duty of the War Depart- 
ment : 


‘*To prepare plans for National De- 
fense and the use of the military 
forces for that purpose, both sepa- 
rately and in conjunction with the 
Naval forees, and for the mobilization 
of the manhood of the nation and its 
material resources in an 


””? 


emergency 


The ‘‘Defense Test’’ will 
strate and explain what preparation 
for national 


demon- 


defense means in our 


country. It is to be a day given to 


patriotie gatherings by citizens of 
every community, during which every 
one will learn his place and portion in 
the defense of the country should our 


security be threatened. 


A DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Our plans are not secret, as the 
methods of organization and the sue- 
cess of the system require the cooper- 
ation of communities and the volun- 
tary action of individuals. The ‘‘De- 
fense Test’’ will be a demonstration of 
our military organization and plans, 
and of our dependence upon the great 


body of citizen soldiers, supported by 


the patriotism of every community 
throughout the land. 


THE POLICY OF THE ACT OF 1920 

In past emergencies we have had no 
plans and, relying upon hastily ere- 
ated forces, we have suffered from the 
extreme confusion incident to sudden 
expansion. Now that a scheme has 
been devised to carry out the terms of 
the National Defense Act, we propose 
to afford the people an opportunity to 
become familiar with the principles 
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upon which it is founded. The key- 
note of any military plan is organiza- 
tion. This test will be a try out for 
our small Regular forees and the Na- 
tional Guard, but more especially will 
it show the preliminary steps required 
for the prompt utilization of our large 
reserve force of patriotic citizens. 


DECENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION ADOPTED 


In the World War after enormous 
expenditures, and serious loss of time 
in construction and in transportation, 
we eventually concentrated masses of 
untrained individuals in a few cen- 
ters, distant from home ties and asso- 
ciations, where they were segregated 
and trained with the utmost diffieulty. 


Profiting by these experiences, a 
policy exists today which contemplates 
skeleton units partially trained in ad- 
vance, which can be concentrated lo- 
cally when necessary. In an emer- 
gency, the change must be rapid and, 
to be effective, must be without con- 
fusion, and the smoothness of the 
transition is dependent upon the per- 
fection of the plans and their compre- 
hension by the general public. 


Units of the Regular establishment 
and the National Guard which have 
been fitted into appropriate places, 
constitute our first line of defense and 
are to be ready to take the field with- 
out delay. Their actual preparation 
would consist in reeruiting them to 
full strength and in arming, equip- 
ping and completing the training of 
the additional personnel needed for 
this purpose. The ability and fore- 
sight of both our Regular and Na- 
tional Guard contingents to handle 
these questions will be observed dur- 
ing the proposed ‘‘test.”’ 


Behind this first line we have the 


great body of reserves which w:') eo 
stitute the bulk of our armies. Th, 
units of this force have been al! seated 
to sections of the country according ty 
population, and the character or ocey 
pations of the people in each eommpy. 
nity. Reserve officers have been as 
signed: to loeal units or groups of this 
skeleton foree, and the ‘‘Defenge 
Test’’ will be a trial of their know). 
edge of the duties which will auto. 
matically devolve upon them to re 
cruit, shelter, equip, supply, train and 
otherwise care for their respective or 
ganizations. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF PLANS 


While the general requirements to 
be met in each of the nine Corps Areas 
into which the country has been sub 
divided, have been set forth, the fun 
damental idea of our defensive plans 
is founded on the principle of local or 
ganization. The system follows the 
chain of military responsibility, until 
the commander of each company is 
given his share in the task. His plan 
of action must take into consideration 
the neighborhood facilities for recruit 
ment, assembly, shelter, equipment 
and training of his unit. He is in di- 
rect contact with his home people 
whose interest and spirit are invoked 
in his aid. 

EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

We hope by this ‘‘Defense Test”’ to 
impress upon the individual officer 
and soldier his particular function if 
war comes. We have never before un 


dertaken such a step in_ instruction. 
and in the last emergency we found 
ourselves in a very serious dilemma. 
Now we are trying to educate each 
individual in a practical way, so that 
when the time comes, if it should come, 
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not expect some one to lead 
the hand and point out what 
ould do, or perhaps even do it 
m. 
idea is to suggest to the officers 
respective duties, and undertake 
dicate just enough to enable them 
sualize the for 
es. When we went into the World 
everything was confusion; no- 


problem them- 


appreciated the task, and it is 

tle wonder that there was so much 

motion, so much backing and fill- 

v, before we really got under way. 

‘ith this in mind, we propose to make 

| beginning now in the hope that we 

may avoid the hopeless confusion of 
past efforts. 


EXAMPLE OF ‘‘TEST’’ IN A SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


'o illustrate the proposition, take 
for example, Captain Smith of Lac- 
lede, Missouri, where I hail from. 
Captain Smith is called out on De- 
fense Day. He wonders what it is all 
about and what he has to do. We are 
going to tell him that it is up to him 
to make a study of the problem. He 
will probably conclude first, that he 
should loeate some place for his Head- 
quarters. Then he would plan for the 
enrollment of the men from the com- 
munity, decide where they would be 
quartered, determine on local arrange- 
ments for feeding them, and select a 
suitable drill ground. He would prob- 
bly eall his lieutenants and non-com- 
missioned officers together and discuss 
the organization of the company. So 
when an emergency really comes he 
will have thought it all out and have 

idea of how to solve the problems 
eficiently. Without such preliminary 
training, mobilization as contemplated 
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under the law of 1920, cannot 
success. 


be a 


LESSONS OF ‘‘TEST’’ APPLY TO ALL 
These lessons apply not only to the 

captain of the company but to all per 

The commander 


must also work out his problem and 


sonnel. battalion 


determine his duties. He must plan 
for the training and equipment of his 
four companies, and determine where 
he is going to assemble them for their 
battalion instruction. And so on up 
to the regimental commander who pro 
ceeds in the same way, and _ likewise 
the brigade and the 
The proposition is, then, to 
put John Smith and everybody else 
to work and have 
their problems. 


division com- 


manders. 


them think over 
Under this necessity, 
we shall arouse a new interest in the 


minds of every man who is affected. 


EFFECT OF ‘‘TEST’’ ON NATIONAL 
SENTIMENT 

We have not reached final conclu 
sions ourselves as to how some of these 
questions are going to be solved, but 
we have made a start and I believe 
the results will greatly aid us later 
on. The ‘‘Test’’ will certainly have a 
most beneficial effect on national senti 
ment, through which we hope to estab 
lish this system as a permanent policy. 
Nobody is more deeply interested in 
this than I, heeause nobody saw the 
picture under the stress of war as I 
saw it. Nobody sat on the lid longer 
or harder than I did under adverse 
circumstances. Only those near me 
could really fully appreciate it. 


PURPOSE OF ‘‘TEST’’ EDUCATIONAL 

All of this then has for its purpose 
the demonstration to the American 
people that it is necessary to have 
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some preliminary organization in 
order to avoid the danger of delay if 
war comes. We want the people to 
realize the expediency and the wis- 
dom, in fact the necessity, of having 
some sort of foresight in this matter. 
We expect them all to participate in 
this ‘‘Defense Test,’’ and in some 
suitable manner celebrate the day 
commemoration of the victory of 
American Armies at St. Mihiel. 
(S¢d.) Joun J. PERSHING. 


® 
Hawaii National Guard Endorsed 


IE Chamber of Commerce of Hon- 

olulu, Hawaii, recently passed the 
following resolutions supporting the 
National Guard of that Territory : 


Wuereas, The Territory of Hawaii 
constitutes the most vulnerable west- 
ern outpost of the United States, and 
the Island of Oahu, the most strategical 
stronghold of this outpost, and ade- 
quate provision for its defense is 
necessary to our national security; 
and in any sudden national crisis, and, 

Wuereas, It is through the expan- 
sion of the Hawaii National Guard we 
can most materially assist in the suc- 
cessful defense of our city and island. 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That 
we, the Chamber of Commerce of Hon- 
olulu, Territory of Hawaii, believing 
in the organization and destiny of the 
Hawaii National Guard and the plans 
of the War and Navy Departments 
for National defense, and that a 
strong, efficient, well-trained National 
yuard is essential to the principle 
upon which this government is 
founded, pledge ourselves to lend 
every effort toward the reeruitment, 
moral support, encouragement and 


maintenance of the Hawaii National 
Guard, and, particularly, to the orga- 
nizations thereof stationed within the 
City and County of Honolulu. 

To foster the development of the 
National Guard, we believe that all 


business persons of our comm jit) 


should strive their utmost to }. if 
eligible, the Hawaii National ( 4p) 
and to encourage and induce the \ jing 


men of their acquaintance and in | heir 
employ to do likewise. 

To further promote this dey ip. 
ment of the loeal Guard, we by \jeye 
that all employers of men in this oon 
munity should grant military leay« 0) 
absence to members of the Nationa! 
Guard who are in their employ, wit); 
out jeopardizing their positions or (e 
ducting any of their pay or caising 
them any financial or efficiency in jury. 

And be it further Resolved, That we 
will seek to secure the cooperation of 
all employers of this community to the 
foregoing principles and the President 
of this Chamber is directed to appoint 
a suitable committee to secure the 
subscriptions of as many employers in 
this locality as possible to the follow 
ing provisions: 

1. We believe in the National Gward 
and the plans of the War Department 
for National Defense. 

2. In order to facilitate the enlist 
ment of our employees in the Hawaii 
National Guard we subscribe to the 
following principles: 

a. Men in our employ will be en 
couraged to become members of the 
Hawaii National Guard. They wil! 
be granted leave of absence each year 
during their enlistment period for the 
purpose of attending encampments 
without jeopardizing or affecting in 
any way their positions or advance 
ment and without causing them finan 
cial loss in any manner. 

b. The fact that an employee is a 
member of the National Guard s\ia!! 
entitle him in preference, other things 
being equal, in securing employment 
or, in ease of necessary reduction in 
force, in retaining employment equa!!y 
with ex-service men and men ide: !i- 
fied with other part-time service org:'i- 
izations. 

And be it further Resolved, By '\\ 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 1)‘ 
we petition His Excellency the (© 
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of Hawaii, the President of the 
‘e and the Speaker of the House 
Representatives of the Hawaii 
lature to urge upon the Legisla- 
the appropriation of a sum for 
support of the National Guard 
cient to permit the same to be or- 
ved to the full strength authorized 
required in accordance with the 
‘ional Defense Act and the Plans 
the War Department for National 
rense, 
ind be it further Resolved, That 
es of this Resolution be forwarded 
the business eoneerns of this Terri- 
the President of the United 
States; the Governor of the Territory 
' Hawaii; the Seeretary of War; the 
Chief, Militia Bureau, War Depart- 
ment; the Adjutant General of Ha- 
vail; the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of the Legisla- 
ture, and the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department. 


® 


|68th Infantry Brigade’s Camp 


On his recent tour of officers’ train- 
ing camps the Chief of Infantry spent 
i July week-end at which was prob- 
ably the most unique training camp 
established sinee the national defense 
act became operative. That was Camp 
Bucher, held at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, where the officers of the 168th 
Infantry Brigade, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. L. R. Gignilliat, reported 
for two weeks of active duty instead 
of joining their fellows in the 84th Di- 
vision at Camp Knox. 

When General Farnsworth arrived 

camp he found several distinctive 
catures whieh made it a thoroughly 

vel institution. It was the first such 
inp ever conducted outside an army 

t or government reservation, and 
neral Gignilliat’s appointment as 
mmanding officer made it the first 
up to which the officers of a reserve 


( 


brigade were called for training under 
their own brigade commander. The 
facilities of the Academy, of which 
General Gignilliat is superintendent, 
had been placed at the disposal of the 
camp commander, resulting in most 
satisfactory mess, quarter, equipment 
and recreation arrangements. 

An opportunity to see the finishing 
work of the camp was afforded General 
Farnsworth, as his visit extended over 
the concluding days, July 18, 19, and 
20. The solution of problems in attack, 
defense, pursuit, communication, sup- 
ply and evacuation, which had _ oc- 
cupied a major share of attention for 
the two weeks were gone over in detail 
and the General was taken over the 
terrain to examine the areas involved. 

In the field work combat conditions 
were approximated as nearly as pos- 
sible. Radio communications were set 
up, field telephones were connected, 
and runners and mounted orderlies, 
the latter cadets of the Culver Sum- 
mer Cavalry School, were employed. 
Machine guns were actually in their in- 
dicated emplacements and identifica- 
tion panels to designate the unit C. 
P.’s were laid out for the air service. 
The actual positions of the brigade 
were staked of on the ground with 
tape which followed the outline of the 
trenches. 

On Friday, his first day in camp, 
General Farnsworth began the day by 
attending a conference on a tactical 
problem dealing with supply and 
evacuation, conducted by Capt. Harry 
R. Simmons, U. S. A., and -in the fol- 
lowing period he saw a problem in 
calisthenics worked out in practical 
fashion, the cadets and midshipmen of 
the Culver Summer Cavalry and Naval 
School being divided into six groups 
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and a detail of reserve officers assigned 
to each to give the officers an oppor- 
tunity to conduct physical exercises. 

At the final lecture Saturday morn- 
ing the Chief of Infantry made a short 
talk and heard the comments of the 
officers attending the camp they 
were called upon by General Gignilliat 
for their views of the work. On the 
same day range work, both rifle and 
machine gun, was inspected. 

One of the special features of his 
visit was 


as 


a naval review on Friday 
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old 


and General 


from his home town. Ad 


Ross Farnswort! 
both born in Clarion, Pa., one w 
‘pointed to Annapolis and the ot! 
West Point. 
of the 


Following the maneuver 
midshipmen a _ reception 
held on the pier for the two y 
generals. 
Another 


event of special int 


was the planting of gold star tre 


the campus by the two gene 
honor of Culver alumni whose es 
were lost during the World YW 





Critique Conducted by Maj. R. E. O’Brien, Inf., at End of Problem at Camp at 
Culver, Ind. 


afternoon by the cadets of the Culver 
Naval School honor of General 
Farnsworth and Maj. Gen. Harry C. 
Hale, who 


in 
formerly commanded the 
84th Division and had made a special 
trip from Chicago to look in upon the 
camp and also see his nephew in Cul- 
ver Woodcraft Camp. The review was 
carried out under Rear Admiral Al- 
bert Ross, U. S. N., retired, command- 
ing the naval The Admiral 
took a keen personal interest in this 
ceremony as he was welcoming to Cul- 
ver not only one of the high ranking 
soldiers of the country, but also a man 


school. 


General Farnsworth planted a tre 
memory of Joseph Moore Davidson 
Ist lieutenant in the 218th Infantry 
killed in the Meuse-Argonne in Ni 
vember, 1918. General Hale planted 
a memorial to William H. Woodley 
the Lilinois National Guard, who died 
at Camp Logan, Tex., of pneumonia 
Sixty-one officers attended the ca: 
which was authorized by the War )) 
partment after the Board of Trustees 
in consideration of the location of ‘ 
ver Military Academy in the cente 
the brigade’s area and the suitabi! 
of its grounds and facilities for suc! 

















these facilities for the 


if red 


the third day of the camp a pro- 
war strength platoon 
| from the cadets of the Culver 


was 
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Arthur L. Conger, F. A., in charge of 
Organized Reserve Affairs in the Fifth 
Corps Area, whose headquarters are at 
Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, spent two 
days in camp, and Lieut. Col. Francis 





\ School to give a demonstration W. Glover, acting chief of staff, 84th 
toon eX- Division, spent 
order | the final week 
tion. The in camp. 
were The brigade 
plete- is made up of 
equipped the 335th In 
steel hel- fantry, ¢0om- 
and full manded by 
packs and Col. P. W. Me- 
each wore a Abee, of Mun 
placard to in- _cie, Indiana, 
eate his and the 336th 
nection in the Infantry, com- 
platoon. This — manded by 
‘icyal demon- The Defense Position Being Explained to Maj. (\)) [foward 
; Gen. Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry, by Lieut. : 
stration of the (Col. N. A. Kellogg, O. R. C., at the Culver, Ind, FF. Noble, of 
different for- Camp Culver, In 
mations whieh a platoon takes in diana. 
attack gave the reserve officers a com- ® 
prehensive idea of the operation 313th Infantry Officers 
and enabled them better to compre- Commended 


hend the ground covered by a platoon, 


} 


and the handling of a platoon on the 
field 

Maj. B. E. Grey, of the headquar- 
ters staff of the 84th 
senior instructor. Assisting him were 
Maj. R. E. O’Brien, Inf., assigned to 
the Indiana National Guard; Capt. 
J. W. Cotton, Inf., 84th Division 
Headquarters; Capt. Harry R. Sim- 
Inf., Executive Officer 335th 
Infantry; Capt. Ben Stafford, Inf., on 
duty at the 168th Infantry Brigaae 
Headquarters; Capt. Lawrence Bar- 
rett, Inf., Capt. Ross O. Baldwin, Inf., 
and Capt. Stephen Boone, Jr., Cav., of 
Military Science and Tactics Staff 
Col. 


Division, was 


mons, 


; 


at Culver Military 


Academy. 


Officers of the 313th 
Infantry who served at Camp Meade, 
Md., during the 


The Reserve 
training period in 
July were given the opportunity of 
commanding the 1,400 members of the 
C. M. T. C. 
tion in the combined training of stu- 
dents of the C. M. T. C. and the Re- 
serve Officers, which was initiated by 
the War Department Staff, 
proved very successful according to 
the report made by Col. G. E. Thorne, 
12th Infantry, in a letter of com- 
mendation. Colonel Thorne also says 
in this letter, directed to Col. Ernest 
G. Smith, commanding the 313th: 


as a unit. This innova- 


General 


As a culminating event of your ef 
forts and the officers of your regiment 
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during the past week of your command 
of the regiment of C. M. T. C. stu- 
dents, the review conducted by the of- 
ficers of your command Saturday 
morning deserves the highest praise 
and commendation. 

I desire to congratulate you and the 
officers of your regiment upon the ex- 
cellent showing made by all partici- 
pants in this review. The execution 
of the manual of arms, precision in the 
execution of all movements and the 
marching were uniformly excellent and 
would have been a creditable showing 
for troops of many weeks training. 

Brig. Gen. Harold B. Fiske, who re- 
ceived this review, expressed himself 
as being extremely well pleased with 
the ceremony and, in fact, stated that, 
under the cireumstanees, ‘‘he had 
never seen anything better.’’ 

I hope it may be my pleasure to 
have the officers of the 313th Regi- 
ment of Infantry attached to the 12th 
Infantry for training next year, under 
the system you have so successfully 
inaugurated this training season. 


® 
Berkshire Chapter Meets 


Some 35 members of the Berkshire 
County (Mass.) Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association assembled 
at Stockbridge for the monthly meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The outstanding feature of the 
meeting was a banquet, following 
which a business session was held. 

Col. J. Traey Potter, of North 
Adams, vice-president of the unit, was 
the presiding officer. After the trans- 
action of formal business Colonel Pot- 
ter read extracts from The Reserve 
Officer, the official organ of the as- 
sociation, giving the encouraging in- 
formation that Congress is recognizing 
the value and importance of the or- 
ganized reserve in a tangible manner 
by following a policy of steadily in- 
creasing appropriations for its main- 


tenance and expansion. The 
priation of $250,000 in 1922 \ x, ¢,) 
lowed by one of $1,005,000 fo: 1999 
for 1924 the appropriation \ < 4. 
755,000, and for the fiseal year «1995, 
$3,280,132 has been granted. ( lone! 
Potter read I-tters from  S:natoy 
Wadsworth and Congressman Joby 
Philip Hill, addressed to the «.socis 
tion’s president, General Delatic\d. jy 
which it was frankly stated that ¢), 
interest and support of Congress was 
inspired and fostered almost eittirely 
by the devoted efforts of the Resery, 
Officers’ Association. 


ppro 


Congressman Allen T. Treadway 
was introduced by the chairma: , and 
talked intimately to the officers of th 
machinery of Congress, with particu. 
lar reference to the grinding out o| 
such products as military appropria 
tions. He refrained discreetly from 
approaching party lines, but permit 
ted himself to express an opinion on 
a certain group of radicals of the 
Middle West in a manner more loose 
veltian than Pickwickian. The talk 
was enlightening and _ entertaining, 
and Congressman Treadway's audi- 
ence manifested uproarious 
over his assurances that the last ses 
sion of Congress actually achieved a 
number of important acts in addition 
to the staging of the celebrated Tea 
pot Dome extravaganza. 

Gen. Charles B. Wheeler, 
tinguished member of the Berkshire 
County unit, closed the program with 
an instructive and inspiring discourse 
on the technique of artillery. Captain 
Chant displayed the general’s «lec 
tion of War Department lantern slides 
as an accompaniment to the le ture. 
and the attentive officers, release) not 
so long ago from the grim oblig:' ions 


delight 


a dis 
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‘ary duty, were thrilled anew 
bi demonstration of the almost 
mag minute-by-minute progress of 


mo military science and engineer- 
ng eneral Wheeler is an accom- 
plished leeturer, peculiarly gifted in 


adding the charms of humor and hu- 
man interest to instruction on a tech- 
nical subject, and his audience was 
duly appreciative. 

Before the adjournment, Captain 
J. |. Lawrence spoke briefly of the fine 
spirit of the Berkshire County unit, 
and offered the suggestion that future 
meetings should be treated as open 
forums for the free expression of in- 
dividual opinion and the advancement 
of the interests of the organization, 
with special reference to the adequate 
classification of reserve officers of tech- 
nical training and unusual qualifica- 


trons 


Colonel Eaton, the president of the 
Berkshire unit, is engaged in Euro- 
pean travel, and many members are 
enjoying holidays in distant places, so 
the attendance at this meeting was 
A. sizable 
delegation came from Williamstown, 
and other seetions of the county were 
creditably represented. 


® 
Revised Regulations for O. R. C. 


The War Department has approved 
the revised regulations governing the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and they have 
been turned over to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral for publieation. These regulations 
will not be effective until they have 
been published and it is estimated that 


regarded as exceptional. 


it will be at least a month before the 
printer will complete them. 

The new regulations abolish the 
group assignments, but this will not 
affect the details of the ‘‘defense test”’ 
plan on September 12. 

An Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve 
Corps is created which will be com- 
posed of Reserve Officers who have 
reached the age of 64 years, those who 
have completed 20 years in the Army 
or in the federally recognized National 
Guard, and those who have been physi- 
cally disqualified. 

The provisions for promotion have 
been changed considerably. A new 
document has been created to be known 


as the ‘‘certificate of capacity’’ which 
will contain statements to the effect 
that the officer has the necessary qual- 
ifications to perform the duties and 
assume the responsibilities of the grade 
specified. The specifications under 
which determination of ‘‘capacity’’ are 
to be made are to be preseribed by the 
War Department. 

The regulations require that an offi- 
cer must serve two years as a second 
lieutenant, three as a first lieutenant, 
five as a captain, five as a major, three 
as lieutenant colonel, before he will be 
eligible for promotion to the next 
higher grade. Double credit is given 
for active service in the grade or higher 
grade. Exceptions are made for cer- 
tain classes of officers. 

No attempt is made in this item to 
cover thoroughly any of the points 
mentioned. In the next issue of the 
JOURNAL we propose to cover the 
changes more in detail. 
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